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pares! Living is a lot of fun, especially when you're four years old 
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ME 


By The Roots 


ONE SPRING DAY when I was about 10 years old, my father and 
I began to weed and hoe where the young strawberry plants had 
recently been placed. He took the first row and I took the one 
immediately beside it. In order to weed and hoe as rapidly as my 
father, I broke the taller weeds off and covered the smaller ones with 
dirt which I pulled over them with the hoe. 

About a week later father and I were walking past the berry 
patch. “You notice,” he remarked, “that every other row has a lot 
of weeds in it.” 

“I was afraid that would happen,” I admitted. “You see, I 
wanted to do the job as fast as you, and so IJ just broke off some of 
the weeds and covered the smaller ones with dirt.” 

“Yes, I know,” smiled father, “but I’m glad it happened this 
once.” 

“Glad?” I questioned dubiously. 

“Yes, glad,” repeated father. “I did about the same thing when 
I was your age and I’ve never forgotten what my mother said when 
she saw me doing it. ‘Paul,’ she scolded, ‘always pull every weed 
out by the roots and remember to do the same when you get evil 
thoughts in your head. Pull them out of your life entirely and be 
careful they don’t get a new start.’” KATHERINE BENION 
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“Ye must obey God" 

Joseph Stalin and his friends in the 
Kremlin probably wouldn’t read the state- 
ment made by Lutherans who met last 
month at Oxford. It might disturb them 
a bit if they did. 

In England last month the executive 
committee of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration explained the Christian duty of 
disobedience to godless demands of the 
state. “No state ought to be respected 
and obeyed which attempts to usurp the 
sovereign power of the Most High,” the 
Lutherans wrote. 

“No educational system can be toler- 
ated which nullifies the rights and obliga- 
tions of parents in education of their own 
children. No political system can be en- 
dured which curtails the freedom of the 
churches to proclaim and practice the 
Gospel or which seeks to exploit their 
preaching and worship for political ends.” 


Solemn reminder 

The sharp, clear words seemed aimed 
across the iron curtain. But they might 
apply to governmental executives in a 
good many places besides the Kremlin. 

“We solemnly remind the statesmen 
and governments of our generation,” 
wrote the Lutherans, “that the will of God 
as set forth in his holy commandments 
is the only foundation of social and po- 
litical justice, and that it dare not be 
flouted.” 

There isn’t any shortcut to peace along 
any other road, the World Federation of- 
ficers made plain. ‘Peace in human 
society and among nations cannot be 
achieved by regimes which ignore the 
eternal laws of God. True freedom can- 
not exist within a political system which 
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refuses to concede that loyalty to God 
precedes all earthly loyalties.” 


Church can't be silent 

There isn’t any. convenient under- 
ground shelter the church can hide in 
when things go wrong in national affairs, 
Lutheran World Federation spokesmen 
said last month. 

“The Church of God cannot keep 
silent when the liberty of man is en- 
dangered as it is today. There can be no 
compromise with any effort to organize a 
social order that infringes upon the indi- 
vidual freedom and the personal respon- 
sibility of human beings created in the 
likeness of God and redeemed by his 
Christ 

Although Christians are called to stand 
up and be counted against governmental 
tyranny, they don’t need to be frightened. 
“Christians cannot escape from the tumult 
of these days, but Christians need not be 
overwhelmed by it,” said the Lutherans. 

“The Church of Christ in this world is 
ever exposed to the danger of pressure 
and persecution.” Sometimes God per- 
mits his church to suffer to purify and 
strengthen it. “However we affirm our 
unshakable conviction that God in the 
end will break the tyrannies at whose 
hand he permits his church to be afflicted 
and abused.” 

The statement on church and state was 
written at Oxford during the Lutheran 
World Federation executive meeting July 
16-20. Chief author of the statement was 
the ULC president, Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry. After the Oxford meeting Dr. Fry 
was scheduled to travel in Czechoslovakia 
and Italy. He planned to be back in his 
New York office in early August. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS : 


New mission policy 

In case of another war, no Lutheran 
mission anywhere in the world needs to 
be an orphan. A new policy, adopted by 
the Lutheran World Federation executive 
committee last month, provides for trans- 
fer to the federation of any mission cut 
off for any reason from its homeland. 

According to the new policy, the Fed- 
eration’s executive committee would be 
willing to take legal title to the property 
of any Lutheran mission project which 
asks the federation to do so. 

It was explained that in case of war or 
any other state of crisis, Lutheran 
churches within one country which had 
mission properties in another could ask 
the federation to assume legal title to the 
property. The orphaned missions in Pal- 
estine are already under the federation’s 
administration. 

The federation is a legal corporation 
under Swiss law. Switzerland was chosen 
for this purpose by the federation because 
of that country’s traditional neutrality. 


Tran#fer of African mission 

German mission properties in the 
African colony of Tanganyika will come 
under the control of the National Lu- 
theran Council soon. This is the result 
of talks between Dr. Frederik A. Schiotz, 
the British Colonial Office, and the Pro- 
vincial Government of Tanganyika. Dr. 
Schiotz is executive secretary of the Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Younger Churches 
and Orphaned Missions. 

Properties will be transferred first to 
the governor of Tanganyika, who will 
transfer them to the National Lutheran 
Council. Properties which the govern- 
ment wants to retain will be paid for. 

Originally the government wanted to 
keep all of the property. These missions 
have a membership of around 175,000. 
The NLC has been aiding the Tanganyika 
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Missions since 1940 when the war cut 
off help from Germany. 


Gerstenmaier in politics 
Stocky, explosive Eugen Gersten- 


maier—who traveled around the United 
\ States and Canada last year—may leave 
his key post as director of the German 
Hilfswerk organization. 


PauL C. EMPIE, EUGEN GERSTENMAIER 
Election day is coming 


Since he was released by American 
soldiers from a Nazi prison, he has man-— 
aged 'the energetic church relief organ- 
ization which saved countless thousands 
of Germans from dying of cold or hunger. 

This month Dr. Gerstenmaier has put 
up his name on the ballot for election on 
Aug. 14 to the federal. parliament of the 
new German republic. 

“There can’t be a better order in Ger- 
many and Europe unless we overcome 
nationalism,” Dr. Gerstenmaier said last 
year to an interviewer from THE Lv- 
THERAN. “We must have limited sov- 
ereignty, a United States of Europe.” If 
he gets elected to the first postwar Ger- 
man parliament, he will be in position to 
use his influence in bringing order out 
of the political chaos in Germany. 


Return to Jerusalem 

There had been threats that Dr. Edwin 
Moll would be killed if he stayed in Jeru- 
salem. Regardless of threats, he stayed. 
While the battle of Jews and Arabs flared 
through the ancient city, he went about 
administering American help to fright- 
ened refugees. 

Last fall Dr. Moll came back to Amer- 
ica. An enemy of humanity more relent- 
less than an assassin’s bullet had crept into 
his own home. In Madison, Wis., his wife 
was slowly dying of cancer. The end 
came April 6. 

This month Dr. Moll was in Jerusalem 
again. A lonely man resumed his min- 
istry of relief supplies in his Lord’s own 
land. Medicines, food, and clothing were 
being made available through Lutheran 
World Action to the scattered Arab Lu- 
theran congregations in Palestine. 

To the editor of THe LUTHERAN Dr. 
Moll wrote: “Have a heart, and print the 
following letter . . . Dear Mr. Editor: 
There is reason to believe that mail of 
importance has not reached me. Please 
address mail as follows—Care of the Lu- 
theran ‘World Federation, P.O.B. 4076, 

Old City, Jerusalem, via Amman, Trans- 
jordan.” 


No improvement 

Condition of the Arab refugees in Pal- 
estine was steadily getting worse, it was 
reported to National Lutheran Council 
offices in New York last month. Dr. 
Tewfic Canaan, in charge of the clinics 
operated by the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion in Jerusalem and Beit-Jala, said there 
Was an enormously high death rate, espe- 
cially among children and old people. 

There are between 140 to 180 patients 
in the small Jerusalem clinic every time 
it is open, said Dr. Canaan, who has 
practiced medicine in Palestine for 50 
years. Malaria, typhoid, typhus, diph- 
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theria, tuberculosis are among diseases 
striking down undernourished people. 

Relief supplies sent by Lutherans have 
been “marvelous,” he acknowledged, “but 
all this was only a drop of water in a 
desert of misery.” 

Arabs who left their homes as Jews 
took over were obliged to surrender hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of cultivated 
land, with fruit trees and vegetables. They 
have been living in primitive refugee 
camps. 

International Red Cross, Lutheran 
World Relief, Church World Service, and 
American Friends Service Committee are 
agencies helping the Arabs. A United 
Nations relief fund has aided the 750,000 — 
refugees considerably, but need has been 
greater than all relief efforts combined. 


Hope to reclaim properties 

In June at Frankfurt, Germany, Dr. 
Edwin Moll and Dr. Paul C. Empie talked 
with German mission society representa- 
tives about church properties in Palestine. 
They had straightened out details involved 
in transfer of such institutions as the‘large 
Syrian Orphanage in Jerusalem to the 
Lutheran World Federation. 

Jews took the orphanage when the 
British mandate expired. Other extensive 
mission property was seized either by Jews 
or Arabs during the fierce war in Pales- 
tine. Sixty-five per cent of the properties 
are in areas now held by Israel, and 35 
per cent in Arab-held areas. 

Attorney Bernhard Fedde had arrived 
in Lebanon last month to represent the 
Lutheran World Federation in efforts to 
regain control of the mission properties. 
There are four Arab Lutheran congrega- 
tions still in existence in Palestine, an or- 
phanage in operation at Shamlan, Leb- 
anon, besides the clinics, soup kitchens, 
and stations for distributing clothing, 
medicine. Another orphanage, a school 
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for girls, and a theological seminary will 
probably be opened. 

To help Dr. Moll in Palestine a young 
recruit was on his way this month, Mr. 
M. P. Moller, Ill, of Hagerstown, Md. 
The famous organ-building Moller family 
has a notable career of service in the 
Lutheran Church. Mr. M. P. Moller. I. 
is a member of the ULC Board of Foreign 
Missions. 


GRAVE OF DAN NELSON 
Arthur S. Olson, who succeeded Dr. Nel- 
son as China Director of Lutheran World 
Federation, visits his grave in Macoa 


A man is remembered 

There wasn’t much time in the fast- 
moving postwar world to honor individ- 
uals—even those who had given their 
last full measure of devotion to the Mas- 
ter’s work. But they are not forgotten. 

Last month at the first anniversary of 
the death of Daniel C. Nelson (July 16). 
friends visited his grave on the island of 
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Macoa. He was buried there followme 
the plane crash which brought death to 
the whole Nelson family, father, mother. 
and two children. 

Looking at China's history smce July 
16, 1948, one might think Dan Nelson's 
work was practically I 
died. With restless 
used the — postwar 


China. All 4 £ 000 7S Wi icans 
munist China—inecluding ti 


—ought to get out 2f : 
ment officers warned last weck. They 
said Americans will probably be held as 
hostages by Communists. Four ULC 
missionaries remaining m gabe oO 
werent too much worried. Word from 
them came through m July s2yme they 
are unharmed and their work is progress- 
ing normally. 
Interchanging chaplains 

A US. Amny chaplam may minister to 


personnel of the navy or air force one of 


these days.. The wall of separation be- 
tween the service departments was fallme 
Last month US. Secretary of Defense 


Louis Johnson directed the establishment 
of an Armed Forces Chaplains Board to 
co-ordimate policies and activities of the 
chaplaims corps of the army, navy, and 
air force. Chaplams will be exchanged 
between the three services “In mstances 
where bases and stations of the Army. 
Navy, and Air Force are m close prox- 
imity.” 

A new chief of chaplains for the army 
had been named last month to succeed 
Major General Luther D. Miller. He ss 
Colonel Roy H. Parker. Chaplain Parker 
is a Southern Baptist, and a member of 
the chaplains corps since 1918. He is to 
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be advanced to the rank of major general. 

Chaplain Miller had been a United Lu- 
theran, then switched to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 


The Roosevelt story 

Hardly a newspaper in America had 
failed to give three or four front-page 
headlines to the Eleanor Roosevelt-Car- 
dinal Spellman affair. 

America’s most widely known Roman 
Catholic had said Mrs. Roosevelt must 
be prejudiced against Roman Catholics 
if she doesn’t approve giving them fed- 
eral grants in support of their parochial 
school system. In 1,200 words of very 
dignified letter-writing, Mrs. Roosevelt 
gave the cardinal to understand that he 
didn’t know what he was talking about. 

Newspaper columnists jumped into the 
squabble in late July . . . editorial writers 
turned out lengthy statements . . . and 
most of the Protestant leaders who didn't 
mind getting their names in the papers 
had something to say too. 

Dr. John W. Behnken, president of the 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, said 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s statements on the paro- 
chial school aid question didn’t seem to 
be hostile to any church. Bishop Charles 
K. Gilbert of the Protestant Episcopal 
- diocese of New York said the Spellman 
letter to Mrs. Roosevelt was a “bitter and 
unjust attack.” 

Not since the Al Smith campaign for 
the U.S. presidency in 1928 had the Ro- 
man Catholic attitude toward American 
politics received such a thorough airing. 
Most commentators seemed to think the 
cardinal was misguided in calling people 
“ignorant,” “prejudiced.” “bigoted” if 
they happened not to be in sympathy 
with the ambitions of his church to receive 
U.S. money for parochial schools. 


Released time marches on 


In thousands of U.S. communities 


plans are being completed this month for 
weekday classes in religion for pupils dis- 
missed an hour a week from public 
schools. Released-time religious instruc- 
tion is 35 years old this year. There are 
those who think it will not celebrate more 
than five or six more birthdays. Others 
are sure that it will still be around 35 
years from now. 

There is justification for both opinions 
in the events of the past six months. One 
writer found “a pretty sad picture” in a 
tour of the country to examine the pro- 
gram. Others see hope in the changes 
being made to bring released-time classes 
into conformity with legal interpretations 
and local conditions. 

What has happened to the released-time 
program which looked so healthy in 
1947? That year almost 2 million chil- 
dren participated in about 2,000 com- 
munity released-time programs. The 
number of schools and pupils increased 
until about March 1948. Then came the 
McCollum decision. 

The United States Supreme Court said 
that released-time classes as conducted 
in Champaign, Ill., were illegal because 
they were conducted on school property. 
It cast a blanket of confusion over the 
whole field of released-time religious in- 
struction. Officials didn’t know what to 
do; so many of them did nothing. The 
program slipped. 


More court trouble 

In the past six months several hard 
blows have been given the program. Utah 
tightened its policy on released-time: no 
classes in school buildings, no record of 
student attendance kept by schools, and 
only one unit of credit given for Bible 
study. The Washington state legislature 
refused to legalize the release of school 
children for two hours a week for re- 
ligious instruction. Fairfax County, Vir- 
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ginia, and Fresno, California, dropped 
their programs for the coming term. 

Jewish children in Boston and Lynn, 
Mass., were withdrawn from participation 
in the community programs. They will 
attend weekday communal or congrega- 
tional schools after regular school hours 
instead. 

The Wisconsin Attorney General has 
“grave doubts” about released-time’s va- 
lidity. Use of “the tax-established and 
tax-supported public school system to aid 
religious groups to spread their faith is in 
violation of the state and federal constitu- 
tions,” he says. 

The Public Education Association said 
this spring that the New York City sys- 
tem should be abolished because it has 
contributed to truancy and “inherent dif- 
ficulties” in the operation “cannot be 
eliminated.” 


Hopeful signs 

Maybe the trend is going the other way 
now. There were signs this spring. After 
a low-water mark in December 1948, 
New York City set a new high with 38.4 
per cent of the children in grades three 
to eight participating. This was the high- 
est percentage since the program started 
in 1941. 

The Virginia Council of Churches re- 
ported a “higher percentage than ever 
before”—98.5 per cent of all children 
who had the opportunity to attend did so. 
Arlington, Va., replaced its released-time 
program with a dismissed-time plan. Un- 
der it, the schools are dismissed at 2 P.M. 
once every two weeks. The children may 
either attend religious classes in the school 
building or go home. 

In Indiana, the legislature defeated a 
bill to stop the released-time program 
there. The Citizens Committee for Sep- 
aration of Church and State is making 
an inquiry into the effects of the program 
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in that state. The committee is opposed 
to the program. The governor of Rhode 
Island is setting up a seven-member board 
to study the question of released-time 
religious instruction. 

One thing seems to be certain. 
leased time is still very much alive. 


Re- 


50,000th DP reaches U.S. 

The 50,000th displaced person to land 
in the United States within a year was a 
Polish Lutheran, Josef Bujak who, with 
his wife and daughter, arrived in Boston 
July 22. He is taking his family to Rus- 
sellville, Ohio. 

The -Bujak family was officially wel- 
comed to America by federal, state and 
city leaders. Also participating in the 
ceremonies were Dr. C. E. Krumbhoiz, 
executive secretary of the Division of 
Welfare of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, and Mr. Hans Truenfels of Hartford, 
NLC resettlement chairman for Connec- 
ticut, who represented the governor’s DP 
Commission. 

According to the U.S. Displaced Per- 
sons law of 1948 about 150,000 DPs will 
be brought to America by next June 30. 


To censor comic books 

A Wheeling, W. Va., clergyman, the 
Rev. Arthur C. Prichard, of the Warwood 
Presbyterian church, was one of five cit- 
izens appointed to the city’s new comic 
book censorship board. The others in- 
cluded an attorney, a newspaperman, a 
teacher, and a labor leader. 

The action was taken at a meeting of 
the Wheeling Council which voted favor- 
ably on an ordinance imposing a mild 
form of censorship on comic books sold 
to persons under 18 years of age. 

It will be the board’s function to review 
copies of all comic books sold in the city 
for the purpose of banning those it con- 
siders unfit for consumption by the youth. 
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World News Notes 


Rivals 

CZECHOSLOvAKIA4’S conflict with the 
Vatican should not surprise anyone. 
Conflict was inevitable, because both 
Communism and Roman Catholicism are 
totalitarian in principle as well as practice, 
though both play all the changes on the 
harmonic scale of “true democracy.” It 
would be futile to prophesy the outcome 
of the present struggle, but two things 
should be considered . . . (1) The Chris- 
tian consensus of the outside world will 
inevitably be on the Vatican’s side because 
of the religious implications involved. (2) 
The Czech regime will be weakened by 
its internal complications. They are 
mounting. 

Anti-Red feeling in Czechoslovakia is 
reaching the boiling point. The present 
threats of the regime against the church 
partake of the technique of whistling in 
the dark. 

Attention has just been called to the 
fact that Czech President Gottwald has 
released 166,990 political prisoners dur- 
ing the last year. It is taken as a gesture 
of appeasement, but informed observers 
comment on many times that number still 
in prison, which the hostile public will re- 
member. The tide of resentment is rising 
faster within the satellite countries than 
in the outside world. 

In the end, perhaps, Communists de- 
feated in their struggle with the church 
may find their eventual refuge there, like 
Budenz and Elizabeth Bentley. Both 
Communism and the Catholic Church de- 
mand all from their subjects. When either 
leaves the jurisdiction he has followed re- 
ligiously, he finds it impossible to be as- 
sured except in another absolutism. 


Hope for Greece 
SKIES ARE BRIGHTER and weather more 
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settled for Greece since the July 6 victory 
of her Populist-Liberal coalition govern- 
ment. The parliamentary triumph of Pre- 
mier Alexander Diomedes by a substan- 
tial majority indicated a measure of pop- 
ular confidence in the new political out- 
look. 

Greece has suffered long at the hands 
of reactionaries who had too much in 
common with a corrupt and grasping mil- 
itary clique. No doubt the regime has 
been strengthened by the action of Yugo- 
slavia, which has announced it would 
“sradually close” its borders that touch 
Greece. 

If honestly carried out this will close a 
gate by which many guerrilla troops en- 
tered to strengthen the Greek rebel forces, 
though Tito puts a face-saving interpre- 
tation on his action by saying it is in- 
tended to “protect Yugoslavs from the 
effects of Greek guerrilla warfare.” As a 
matter of fact Tito will use his action to 
further his desire for help from the west- 
ern nations, particularly the U.S.A. 


Break-up 

THE ARAB LEAGUE is falling apart. Its 
internal squabbles and its exhibition of in- 
competence in the war with Israel are 
hastening the end, leaving only a futile 
common bitterness toward Israel. 

The League, a union of Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi-Arabia, Syria, Jordan, 
and Yemen, failed to include Iran and 
Turkey, both strongly Moslem countries. 

Now Syria’s dictator, Husni Zayim, is 
openly seeking an alliance with Turkey, 
while Iraq and Jordan are snuggling up 
to Iran. These are seeking to escape the 
mounting troubles of the League, esve- 
cially those that beset Egypt. 

One encouraging result of this disin- 
tegration has been the breaking down of 
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Arab resentment toward the U.S. because 
of the American attitude of sympathy for 
Israel. This will eventually lead to a 
more reasonable and realistic relation 
with Israel. 


American experiment 

RESIDENTS OF Apollo, Pa., faced with 
the threatened loss of the community’s 
sole industry, the Phoenix-Apollo Steel 
Co., decided on an ambitious plan of 
self-help. They promptly raised $125,000 
within the community with which to buy 
the plant to be abandoned. 

In order to save the jobs of 750 hither- 
to employed there, the community pro- 
poses to set up a non-profit organization 
to operate the plant for three months. 
Their task will be to locate a dependable 
source of raw steel at a low enough price 
with which to continue to make plate sheet 
suitable for use in auto and refrigerator 
construction. 

Apollo is following the example of 
some New England textile mills. Like 
them they may have to change to other 
commodity articles to keep the town’s 
only industry moving. Whatever the out- 
come, it is heartening to see a community 
attempt to become self-reliant and self- 
supporting. This is an experiment in the 
true American tradition. 


Machines do the work 

CITRUS GROWERS are mechanizing a 
line of defense against rising costs and 
vanishing profits. Their first step has had 
to be a drastic cut in man-power because 
of constantly rising wages and a co-or- 
dinated reduction of work hours. 

Therefore they have installed 1) An 
automatic dump which empties the gath- 
ered fruit into washing-vats; 2) a stacker 
which piles storage boxes in tiers 12 high; 
3) a sampling machine that cross-sections 
piles of fruit and rates the quality of the 
piles; 4) an electronic sizing -thachine that 
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selects by the shadow each fruit casts, 
counts them size by size, and shuttles them 
into separate bins. 

Time and wages saved, together with 
the labor disagreements eliminated, are 
marking for the growers the difference 
between loss and profit. 


Too much technique 

BURMA’S GOVERNMENT at Rangoon 
feels safer now that the chief stronghold 
of the revolting Karens has been captured. 
A further encouragement is offered by 
the action of dissident members of the 
Communist Party and also of the rebel 
People’s Volunteer Organization, who 
have joined in advocating a settlement 
with the Burma government. Burma is 
one of a growing number of little states 
which, having had a bit of Communist 
technique practiced upon them, and hav- 
ing realized its effects, prefer to do with- 
out it. 


Non-Communist labor 

TRADE-UNION delegates from most non- 
Communist countries (meeting in Geneva, 
June 26) evidently meant business. They 
began at once to erect a new non-Com- 
munist world trade-union, which prom- 
ises to convene a “constituent assembly” 
in London some time in November. 

The CIO and AFL adjusted their dif- 
ferences enough to operate jointly in the 
Geneva meeting and will so participate 
in the international trade-union confer- 
ence. 

A western hemisphere rift was uncov- 
ered at the Geneva meeting when the 
government-sponsored Argentine General 
Confederation of Labor protested the 
seating in the conference of Jacinto 
Oddone, militant chief of the anti-Peron- 
ist labor forces at home. The protest 
failed and the Argentine GFL will not be 
interested in the constituent assembly. 

—JULIUS F, SEEBACH 


Washington 


THE RELIGIOUS ISSUE is furnishing the 
fireworks. in the House consideration of 
federal aid to education. Because the 
Barden Bill (H.R.4643) would limit the 
use of federal funds to public, tax-sup- 
ported schools, it has become a center of 
controversy. Its most explosive provision 
is that any taxpayer who believes that the 
prohibition against aid to non-public 
schools is being violated may go to court 
for an injunction. 

Two months ago the Senate passed the 
Thomas Bill (S.246) authorizing $300 
million a year in federal grants to the 
states, and permitting each state to decide 
whether private and parochial schools 
should share in the distribution of its 
funds. In the House, a 13-man subcom- 
mittee headed by Graham Barden of 
North Carolina drafted its own bill ex- 
cluding non-public schools from federal 
funds and reported it favorably to the full 
Committee on Education and Labor. Up 
to now, it has lain on the committee shelf 
as being too hot to handle. 

Hugo Sims of South Carolina, a mem- 
ber of the full committee who opposes 
the Barden Bill, has attempted to go over 
the subcommittee’s head. He presented 
a petition to the House to bring the Sen- 
ate-passed Thomas Bill directly to the 
House floor. He said: “I am convinced 
that a federal aid to education bill is 
doomed if it attempts to meet head-on 
the question of whether public funds 
should be appropriated to sectarian 
schools. The Senate bill leaves this ques- 
tion up to the individual states.” This 
petition, in order to pass, must have the 
signatures of a majority (218) of the 
total membership of the House. 


Barden Bill 
THE BARDEN Bit differs in other ways 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


from the Thomas Bill. It is drafted in 
such a way as to eliminate federal control 
over the states’ educational programs. 
Where the Thomas Bill requires that the 
states submit detailed plans of operation 
in applying for aid, and report annually 
to. the U.S. Office of Education, the 
Barden Bill gives the states full control 
of the funds allotted to them, within the 
framework of the public school system. 
It also omits the provision of the Thomas 
Bill that a “just and equitable” proportion 
of the funds must be spent for schools for 
minority races in those states which have 
a segregated school system. 

The term “current expenditures” for 
which federal money may be spent is 
rather vaguely defined in the Thomas 
Bill. In the Barden Bill, the term specif- 
ically excludes expenditures for transpor- 
tation, interest, debt service, capital out- 
lay, and health services. 


PRESSURE IS MOUNTING on the House 
Education and Labor Committee to come 
to grips with the problem by acting fa- 
vorably or unfavorably on the Barden 
Bill. Cardinal Spellman’s blast against 
Mrs. Roosevelt for favoring the Barden 
Bill aroused intense controversy among 
Congressmen. Partisans on both sides 
of the question are calling for a show- 
down. Separation of church and state 
as it affects federal aid to education has 
proved to be one of the most volatile 
issues to come before the 81st Congress. 

Federal aid to education has been 
talked about for 25 years. This year it 
seemed probable that a bill would get 
through Congress, until the parochial 
school question exploded into newspaper 
headlines. Now most Congressmen con- 
sider the bill too hot to handle. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Christian Answer to Communism 


By REGINALD W. DEITZ 


Communism is an idea which seems attractive and promising to 


many. It can't be defeated by armies, but only by better ideas 


EVERYBODY WHO READS the newspapers 
knows about Judith Coplon. Last month 
she was sentenced to a prison term by a 
U.S. court for giving government docu- 
ments to an agent of the Soviet Union. 

Miss Coplon is a small, lively, well- 
dressed woman, 28 years old, who ma- 
jored in history at Barnard College, man- 
aged the college paper, and graduated 
with high honor. Then she got a job 
with the Department of Justice in Wash- 
ington, and advanced from one respon- 
sible position to another. Now she has 
been found guilty of dealing with espio- 
nage agents of the USSR. 

Why did she do it? Millions of Amer- 
icans would like to know. What do peo- 
ple see in communism that makes them 
willing to serve a foreign nation and seek 
to turn the United States into a com- 
munist state? 


OF ALL THE CENTRAL European states 
Czechoslovakia was surely the most en- 
terprising, the most democratic, the most 
akin in temper and ideals to the United 
States and Canada. Americans appre- 
ciated its energetic and hard-headed strug- 
gle for recovery after the close of the 
European war. 

Late in the spring of 1946 Czecho- 
slovakia had free elections. Communists 
received 38 per cent of the vote and the 
Social Democrats, a closely allied Marxist 
party, received another 14 per cent. The 
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Communist bloc, in other words, was put 
in power in Czechoslovakia by a sig- 
nificantly larger percentage of votes than 
President Truman received in last No- 
vember’s election. 

Why? we wonder. Why do free people 
in a free election hand over power and 
all their liberties to a ruthless dictatorial 
group like the Communist. party? 

“Intrigue and intimidation” we usually 
say with a shrug of our shoulders. In- 
trigue and intimidation ruthlessly em- 
ployed have undoubtedly played their 
part on many occasions but it is a foolish 
and dangerous illusion to suppose that 
communists gain power simply by being 
tough and clever bully boys. 

Communism has something to offer, 
something genuinely attractive and chal- 
lenging to the peoples of the world. Chris- 
tians who hope to win people to a higher 
faith had better take account of com- 
munism’s real power. 


IN THE FIRST PLACE communism offers 
a realistic evaluation of this world. It is 
concerned with this world, with its prob- 
lems and difficulties. The gospel of Karl 
Marx does not deny the existence of spir- 
itual realities but it declares that all the 
spiritual factors in a society are deter- 
mined by material forces—that is, by eco- 
nomic forces. The “materialism” of com- 
munism is a recognition of the importance 
in human affairs of material things. 

The doctrine of “economic determin- 
ism” (as it is called) incorporates many 
fallacies but it includes an important 
measure of truth and it contrasts vividly 
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with an otherworldly “pie-in-the-sky- 
when-you-die” type of religion which has 
-been passed off as Christianity on many 
occasions. 

So the materialism of communism has 
been a spur to action. Communism as a 
philosophy of life seems to make sense to 
many earnest people because it combines 
thought and action. Men who are op- 
pressed or discouraged by the contrast 
between Christian and democratic stand- 
ards on the one hand and the actual per- 
formance of those who claim to be Chris- 
tian and democratic on the other find in 
communism a creed which can—which 
must—be expressed in vigorous action on 
behalf of things that really matter. 


AT THE SAME TIME communism holds 
before men the bewitching promise of a 
“new order” in society. It is concerned 
about the deep injustices in the world and 
proposes a program for achieving a fairer 
economic system. Its cure for social evils, 
of course, is radical and rough. But so 
also, it feels, are the ills. 

Law, morality, religion, and democracy 
(in our sense of the term) are just so 
many prejudices to protect the privileged 
position of the middle-class owners. The 
first step is to sweep away the forms of 
the old society in a “dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” Communism promises, how- 
ever, that this temporary arrangement will 
give way eventually to a completely free 
state, a classless society where discrimina- 
tion will be abolished and distribution 
will be to all men according to their need. 

It is not difficult to point out the many 
inadequacies in communist doctrine, and 
to show that events in western Europe and 
America since 1848 (when the Com- 
munist Manifesto was published) have 
not corresponded to the predictions. Yet 
the vision and the promise of what ought 
to be and what can be expected have con- 
tinued to give communism its moral 
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power in the world, its convincing appeal 
to many millions of people who have 
never had a chance to share the prosperity 
of our familiar middle-class world. 


THIS IS THE REAL power of communism 
today. It grows upon the insecurity and 
privation following the war, upon the de- 
sire of. peasants to be rid of feudal forms 
of oppressions, upon the hopes and re- 
sentments of colored races against whom 
we have discriminated. Communism, to 
be sure, brings its own shortcomings, its 
own horrible tyrannies. Yet it has been 
able to charm away the fears of millions 
who have known only fear and to make 
them loyal if not fanatic disciples of the 
new order. 

In the contest for China the United 
States gave the Nationalist government 
money and supplies. The Communists 
gave the peasants land reform. The Com- 
munists now have most of China. If this 
is oversimplifying a complicated situation 
let the lesson, nevertheless, not be over- 
looked! 


IT wit Not do for Christians simply 
to dismiss communism as atheistic or to 
insist that the Christianity which com- 
munism has discarded is largely a falsely 
drawn picture of the real thing. Both 
points are true but scarcely impressive to 
those who have felt communism’s allure. 
What, we may ask, are the Christian an- 
swers to communism’s appeal? 

In the first place it must be. recognized 
that Christianity is quite as realistic about 
and concerned with this world as the 
Marxists. To be sure, unlike communism, 
the focus and foundation of the Christian 
faith is God. Christianity is concerned 
primarily with God, what he is like and 
what he has done. However, the sphere 
of God’s activity, in the Christian view, 
is all of human history. God’s lordship 
is total. What happens in the material 
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world is his concern. The decisions of 
men and of nations are important. Into 
human history God has entered with both 
judgment and redemption. 

So in the Bible the first man sins and 
becomes involved at once in problems of 
his material existence. The law-book of 
Deuteronomy deals with a large number 
of social and economic matters—land 
tenure, conditions of labor, payments of 
wages, and the like. The prophets of the 
Old Testament are concerned with the 
everyday details of the market place and 
the court room. 

And Jesus himself, dwelling on the 
common activities of daily life, teaches a 
righteousness that shows itself in the pat- 
tern of daily life. Redemption is not en- 
trance upon a cloistered life until heaven 
is won. It is a fellowship with God which 
makes men zealous evangelists for a new 
order in human society because heaven 
is their home. 


‘ONE CAN GO even further and say that 
Christianity is more realistic and practical 
than communism with reference to one 
critical point. In its psychology, in its 
analysis of human nature, communism 
accepts the most amazingly superficial 
optimism. 

For example, communists naively be- 
lieve that once the social revolution is 
complete there will be no need for gov- 
ernment of any kind. Members of that 
proletarian society will be free from evil! 
Consequently communists are completely 
unprepared for the new forms of evil 
that appear in their society. They have 
no understanding whatsoever of the pride, 
the lust for power, the selfishness from 
which no men (even communists!) are 
ftee: 

In contrast Christianity has a profound 
discernment of the persistence of human 
sin. It rebukes human pride and pretense. 
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It points beyond human affairs to God by 
whom all life is judged. No man, no hu- 
man achievement, no social order can 
ever be made absolute. Christianity thus 
keeps the door open for new knowledge, 
new change. Communism by placing the 
label of perfection on certain human ar- 
rangements and certain human insights 
shuts its eyes to the facts of life and is 
not realistic. 


AGAIN, THE Christian faith calls men 
to a deep and humane concern for jus- 
tice, order, and freedom in society. To 
be sure Christianity in some ages and in 
some individuals has withdrawn into 
otherworldly contemplation and purely 
private devotion, but these are not true 
and balanced representations of the faith 
and they have never long endured. 

The Christian social imperative grows, 
on the one hand, out of a consciousness 
of the will of God. Christians are 
prompted to seek social arrangements 
which serve the welfare of all God’s chil- 
dren because they are conscious that this 
is his will. On the other hand this social 
imperative springs from Christian love. 
Loving one’s neighbor involves seeking 
his real welfare and, if necessary, sac- 
rificing one’s own special advantage to 
achieve it. 

Jesus had fellowship with the “pub- 
licans and sinners,” the social outcasts of 
Palestinian society. He denounced the 
sham and pretense which protected priv- 
ilege. He called his disciples to serve with 
compassion the oppressed and the for- 
gotten. “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” 

So down through the years, Christians 
and others deeply influenced by the mind 
of Christ have taken action against one 
social evil after another. This modern 
western civilization of ours is etched 
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deeply with features which have grown 
out of the compassion, humanity, sense 
of justice, and love of freedom which 
Jesus Christ has nourished in the hearts 
of millions of men. In fact, communism’s 
own moral passion, warped and limited as 
it is, stems in large measure from this 
same Christian heritage. 


ANOTHER PRACTICAL feature of Chris- 
tianity which is desperately lacking in 
communism is the possibility of self-crit- 
icism. We have seen that Christianity 
shares with communism a concern for 
social justice. On a deeper level, how- 
ever, Christians are not able to identify 
their Christian goals with any specific 
political program or economic system or 
social pattern. 

Jesus did not give a detailed blueprint 
for society. If he had he would have 
been forgotten long ago. He gave abiding 
principles whose implications must be 
sought anew in every changing situation. 
This is sometimes baffling but it is far 
more practical. It means that Christians 
must grow and change. They must always 
keep their goals and the means for achiev- 
ing them under criticism. The New Testa- 
ment gives them a perspective from which 
to judge all social programs even as it 
prompts them to seek the best. 

This possibility of growth and change 
is kept out of communism by its authori- 
tarian and dogmatic viewpoint. Com- 
munism has said that a particular move- 
ment in history is the ultimate and final 
revelation of truth. No consciousness of 
sin, no suggestion of fallibility ever em- 
barrasses the communist leader. 

This complete self-righteousness and 
rigid assurance give communism great 
drive for an immediate program. Yet hu- 
man beings are fallible and sins of pride 
and self-centeredness corrupt the best of 
human enterprises. Herein are the seeds 
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of communism’s downfall. 

Christianity believes that all human 
affairs stand under the judgment of a 
mighty transcendent God. So a Christian 
society is under constant criticism and 
correction and growth. Its members be- 
lieve they have a responsibility to God 
above every claim of political authority, 
a duty to make heard a word which differs 
from that of the majority or of the state. 
They do not believe they have all the an- 
swers but under God they evaluate all 
social life and try to discover the best an- 
swers in each particular situation. 


ONE FURTHER Christian answer to the 
communist challenge has to do with the 
value to be placed on human life. The 
record of the communist state for liq- 
uidating opponents is notorious. The 
process is regarded impersonally as a 
kind of surgical operation designed to rid 
society of evil—that is, of those who 
oppose communism. 

Communism’s materialism, its lack of 
any divine frame of reference, its preoc- 
cupation with the state and with historical 
processes have dulled its awareness of the 
dignity and worth of individual people. 
An enemy is not someone to be saved but 
an obstacle to be removed. People are 
means to ends—to be crushed, discarded, 
or ignored when no longer needed. 

To achieve their objectives “comrades” 
have been destroyed, millions of kulaks 
have been systematically starved, 7 mil- 
lion to 12 million victims are now in 
forced labor camps in Russia, and critics 
are subdued by methods which the world 
has yet to learn. 


THE CHRISTIAN Way is precisely the 
reverse of this. Jesus stressed the unique 
and ultimate worth of every person. He 
told his disciples that “even the hairs of 
your head are numbered,” that God cares 
for each lost sheep. He warned them 
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against despising “one of these little ones.” 
For these same people Jesus died upon a 
cross in order that they might live. 

In fact, here is pointed up the yawning 
gulf between these two ways. Communists 
call their opponents “fascist,” “war- 
monger,” or “reactionary.” For such out- 
casts there is no redemption. In Chris- 
tianity the sinner, however lost, is never- 
theless one for whom Christ died. 

When great tasks must be accomplished 
opposition often seems stupid and crim- 
inal. Sometimes it is. Communism de- 
stroys the opposition with terror and 
death. Christianity says men are worth 
too much to be destroyed. It tries to con- 
vert, to convince, to save—and in any 
case keeps itself open to the voice of God 
speaking through clashing viewpoints. 
This is a way of life, and hope, and 
growth. 


WHAT SHALL we do? This is the ques- 
tion in the minds of most Americans to- 
day. It should be clear, as a number of 
Christian thinkers have pointed out, that 
communism is a Christian heresy rather 
than an anti-Christian paganism. Com- 
munism’s success in this twentieth cen- 
tury is a rather precise measure of Chris- 
tianity’s failure (or at least the failure of 
the Christian churches). 

Inequities, abuses, oppressions which 
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Christianity has condoned (in defiance 
of its Lord) have created the communist 
answer. It is not wise to indulge in blan- 
ket condemnations. We are called rather 
to repentance. ) 

The solution surely is not to be found 
in force. Communism is a _ spiritual 
power. It is an idea in men’s minds. It 
is an infection of their spirits. Armies 
may decide who will control a battlefield 
but they cannot decide who or what will 
control men’s minds. The danger is that 
in fighting communism we shall ourselves 
accept communism’s methods—force, re- 
pression, expediency. 

The only ultimately effectual answer 
seems to be a higher, finer Christianity. 
Let Christians meet communism’s concern 
for this world with their own lofty, dur- 
able brand of realism. Let them outbid 
the communists’ promise of a new, juster 
order with a forthright, compassionate 
effort to make the Christian faith a guid- ° 
ing force in creating a society not only 
free, orderly, and just but withal un- 
marred by the gross tyrannies and shock- 
ing terrors of the communist’s “new 
order.” 

Let Christians burn with a deep com- 
passion and desire more ardently, more 
wisely, and with more staying power a 
better world for all the sons of men. 


Sixty percent of all patients who visit physicians’ offices could cure 
themselves if they only got rid of their fears and worries. How can they 
get rid of their worries? Let William James answer that question. “Of 
course,” said James, “the sovereign cure for worry is prayer.” 

You don’t have to go to Harvard to learn that. My mother found 


that out on a Missouri.farm. 


We may not be able to set the world right by prayer; but we can at 


least begin to set our own lives right by prayer. 


_ August 10, 1949 


DALE CARNEGIE 
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German Church Prepares Liturgy 


Since the early days of the Reformation in Germany the practices of 
worship have varied greatly in the various provinces. Since the formation 
of a United Lutheran Church of Germany last year, a committee has 
been constructing a common liturgy for Lutherans. The outline of this 
liturgy, published here for the first time in America, is much like the 
Common Service of the United Lutheran Church in America, but differs 


in some important respects 


ORDER OF DIVINE SERVICE 


1. OPENING (Introit with Gloria patri) 
Opening hymn 
Pastor: Glory be to the Father, and 
to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost: 
Congregation: As it was in the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end. Amen. 
2. SUPPLICATION (Kyrie) 


Pastor: Congregation: 
Kyrie eleison, 
Christe, eleison, 
Kyrie eleison 

(or) 


Lord, have mercy upon us, 
Christ, have mercy upon us, 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 
(On festivals the “great” Kyrie) :— 
Pastor: Congregation: 
Kyrie, eleison 
Lord, have mercy upon us, 
Christe, eleison 
Christ, have mercy upon us, 
Kyrie, eleison 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 
3. Praise (Gloria in Excelsis) 
Pastor: Glory be to God on high! 
Congregation: And on earth peace, 
good will toward men. 


Alternate form, Introit to Gloria when the 

pastor says instead of sings the liturgy:— 

Pastor (facing the congregation): 
Opening sentence. Amen. 


Congregation (sung in unison): 
Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost, as it 
was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, world without end. 
Amen. 

Pastor (facing the altar): Brief bib- 
lical supplication, concluding 
with: Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Congregation (sung): Lord, have 
mercy upon us. Christ, have 
mercy upon us. Lord, have mercy 
upon us. : 

Pastor (facing the congregation): 
Brief biblical praise, concluding 
with: Sing forth the honor of His 
Name: make His praise glorious. 

Congregation (sung): Glory be to 
God on High, and on earth, peace, 
good will toward men. 
(Continuation as in chanted form) 

SALUTATION 

Pastor (facing congregation); The 
Lord be with you. 

Congregation: And with thy spirit. 


. PRAYER (Collect). 


Pastor: Prayer. 

Congregation: Amen. Amen. 

THE EPpIsTLe (with Hallelujah). 

Pastor; Reading of the Epistle for 
the Day. 

Congregation: Halleluljah, Halle- 
lujah, Hallelujah. 
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7. THE GRADUAL. 

Pastor, Congregation, and Choir: 

The Gradual. 
8. THe GosPEL. 

Pastor: Reading of the Gospel for 
the Day. 

Congregation: Praise be to Thee, O 
Christ. 

9. THE CREED. 
10. THE SERMON. 
11. THE SERMON-HYMN. 

Congregation and Pastor: Sermon- 
hymn of several stanzas. 

12. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
13. THE OFFERTORY. 

Congregation and Pastor: Hymn. 
(Where possible during the sing- 
ing of this hymn the elders shall 
gather the offering and present it 
to the pastor who shall place the 
gifts upon the altar.) 

Conclusion of the preaching service when 
there is no Communion 
If there is to be no celebration of 
the Sacrament, the Prayer of the 
Church shall be introduced as 
follows: 

Pastor (facing the congregation from 
the altar) : Let us give thanks unto 
the Lord who . . . (scriptural 
thanksgiving de tempore, for ex- 

- ample... “sent His only begotten 
Son into the world.”) 

Congregation: Let us sing praises, let 
us give thanks and sing, let us glo- 
tify Him, let us praise the Lord 
our God from our hearts. 

Pastor (turning to the altar): The 
Prayer of the Church, followed by 
the Lord’s Prayer, either said en- 
tire with the congregation or said 
by the pastor to the words “from 


_ evil.” 
Congregation: For Thine is the King- 
dom:> a 
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Pastor (facing congregation): The 
Benediction, chanted or said. 
Congregation: Amen. 
Where customary, the congrega- 
tion sings a concluding hymn. 


14. THE GREAT PRAYER OF THE CHURCH 
with thanksgivings and interces- 
sions. 


Congregation: Amen. Amen. 


Confession and Absolution 
(When the Confession has not been held 
in a separate preceding service, it is 
held at this point.) 

Congregation: Short penitential 
hymn. 

Pastor (facing congregation): Be- 
fore we come to the Table of the 
Lord, we would humble ourselves 
before the great majesty of God 
and after this manner confess and 
pray: 

(facing the altar): 

Almighty God, merciful Father, L, 
poor, miserable, sinful creature, 
confess unto Thee all my sins and 
transgressions which I have com- 
mitted in thought, word, and 
deed, whereby I have at any time 
provoked Thine anger and merited 
Thy chastisement both temporally 
and eternally. I am heartily sorry 
for all of them and do earnestly 
repent; and I beseech Thee of Thy 
boundless mercy, and for the sake 
of the innocent, bitter sufferings 
and death of Thy dear Son, Jesus 
Christ, to be gracious and merci- 
ful to me; to forgive all my sins, 
and for my edification grant me 
the power of Thy Holy Spirit. 
Amen. 

(to the congregation) : 

If this be your sincere confession 
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and prayer, declare it by saying: 
Yes. 

Congresation: Yes. 

Pastor: Upon thts your confession 
aad im accord with the command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and by 
Virtue of my office as 2 called and 
ordained mimister of the Word, I 
declare unto you who do heartily 
repent your sims and belicve m 
Jesus Christ. and who have the 
good and camest purpose. with 
the help of the Holy Spuit. hence- 
osth to amend your life, the grace 
of God and the forgiveness of sins. 
in the Name of ihe Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost 


(makine the sien of the cross) 


Peace be with you. 


God of Sabacth: heaven and earth 
are full of Thy glory; Hosanna m 
the highest. Blessed is He that 
cometh in the Name of the Lord 
Hosanna in the highest 

THe Loap’s P2avexr. 

Pastor (remains facing the altar): 
Our Father... 

Congregation: For Thine is the king- 

- dom, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever and ever. Amen. 

Tse Worps oF Institution (Verba 
testamenti)- 

Pastor: The words of institution of 
the Lord's Supper. 

Tse Acuus DEL 

Congregation: O Christ, Thou Lamb 
of God, that takest away the sin 
of the world, have mercy upon us. 
O Christ, Thou Lamb of God, 
that takest away the sin of the 
world, have mercy upon us. O 
Christ, Thou Lamb of God, that 
takest away the sin of the world, 
gant us Thy peace. Amen 

20. Tae Hoty Com asunion. 

Pastor: Come for all things are now 
ready. c 
Distribution. (During the distri- 

bution the congregation and/or 
the cho may sing hymns.) 

THe Txsxxscivinc (Post-commun- 

ion)- 

Pastor: O give thanks unto the Lord, 
for He is good. Hallelujah. 

Congregation: And His mercy en- 
dureth for ever. Hallelujah. 

Pastor: Prayer. 

Congregation: Amen. Amen. Amen. 

BENEDICTION. 


Pastor (facing congregation): Bene- 
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A DP Family is Happy 


By KATHERINE BENION 


Almost everywhere in Canada and the United States displaced persons from Europe 


are making rapid and joyous adjustment to life. This is the story of one family 


LittLe Licira JANSONS’ brown eyes 
were serious. “If the doctor finds that ’'m 
sick,” she said, “we have to stay in 
Europe. Please, Mommie, don’t put a 
warm sscarf on me because I want to act 
real well.” 

Soon the doctor arrived and began to 
examine every displaced person in the 
Bremen transit camp who was about to 
leave for another country. Carefully he 
looked at Ligita’s skin. “It shows a lack 
of vitamins in her diet,” he commented. 
Then he turned his attention to her older 
sister, Solvita, who stood anxiously beside 
her—and never looked at Ligita’s sore 
throat. 

Months have passed since then, and 
every member of the family now looks 
back upon the years of hardship, after 
their native country of Latvia was dev- 
astated in World War II, as little more 
than a bad dream. There are five in the 
family: Ligita and Solvita and their par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Rusins Jansons and 
Mrs. Jansons’ mother, Mrs. Veronica 
Spilsbergs. 


I HAD HEARD what a wonderful adjust- 
ment they had made to life in America in 
such a very short time and how Zion Lu- 
theran Church, Sunbury, Pa., had made 
this possible. So I went to see. 

I found that the parents could already 
speak English well enough to carry on an 
intelligible conversation and took delight 
in pronouncing each word correctly. Their 
pleasant six-room apartment was nicely 
furnished—an icebox, a washer, and 
everything a family needs were there. The 
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place was filled with the happy atmos- 
phere which children give to a home. 
Friendliness and a new-found sense of 
contentment was evident in the expression 
of every member of the family from 
Grandmother Spilsbergs to little Ligita. 

“Being brought to America by Zion 
Lutheran Church and the Lutheran World 
Federation,” said Rusins Jansons, a pleas- 
ant, well-mannered man, “after years of 
fear and insecurity is a blessing I cannot 
describe in words. Now we are truly 
happy.” 

It helped, I could see, that the thought- 
ful members of the church had provided 
those touches like lace curtains, doilies, 
scarves that make the Jansons family feel 
like people who are really welcome. It 
makes them realize that they occupy an 
important necessary place in their new 
homeland. But these little touches took 
time, work, and Christian people who 
practice their Master’s teaching: “There- 
fore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” 


WHEN THE JANSONS arrived in the New 
York harbor aboard the “Marine Tiger,” 
they were cared for by representatives of 
the National Lutheran Council. The next 
afternoon they were in the home of 
Zion’s pastor and his wife, the Rev. and 
Mrs. Carl A. Honeycutt. 

The Jansons have always been faithful 
church goers. Their first wish was to see 
the church that is responsible for their 
present good fortune. As Pastor Honey- 
cutt entered the church with them, he 
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ZION CHURCH WAS RESPONSIBLE 
Jansons family, Pastor Robert Fischer (left), Pastor Carl Honeycutt (right) 


saw every head bow low in long silent 
prayer—even those of the little girls. 


Every Sunday morning they attend the 


services, but never do they enter God’s 
house without a prayer of thanks to Him 
for bringing them safely here. 

The congregation had just secured the 
apartment a few days before the Janson’s 
arrival and so they remained at Pastor 
Honeycutt’s home while the women of the 
church cleaned and arranged the furniture 
donated by fellow members. 

On one occasion Pastor Honeycutt was 
seated beside friendly Mrs. Spilsbergs. 

“Are you finished eating, Solvita?” she 
asked, motioning toward a piece of lettuce 
remaining on her plate. 

“T can’t eat it,” whispered the girl. 
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Then she placed the lettuce on her own 
plate and ate it. “Mrs. Spilsbergs,” said 
Pastor Honeycutt, “you do not any longer 
need to feel that you must eat what others 
leave on their plates.” 

“It’s a habit,” replied the grandmother, 
“that stays with you once you’ve known a 
hunger that was never satisfied for years. 
I can still see the twinkle in the girls’ eyes 
when an American soldier gave them a 
fat piece from his meat. They ate it like 
bon bons.” 

The Jansons particularly enjoyed the 
Sunbury farmer’s market. Such an abund- 
ance of food was a sight they had never 
again hoped to see. They enjoy just look- 
ing at red and yellow apples, oranges, 
every variety of meat, potatoes, carrots. 
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“When you see everything there,” said 
Mrs. Jansons, “it’s like a dream and you 
almost have to pinch yourself to see if 
you really aren’t imagining it.” 


WHEN THE LADIES of the church told 
them their apartment was ready, it was 
more welcome news than when a bride 
and groom secure their first home. This 
was the first time they would have a place 
they could call “home” and a comfortable 
place to eat and sleep since their country 
was taken over by the Communists in 
1939. Now as they entered their new 
home they saw everything they needed— 
the icebox full of fruit, meat, and vege- 
tables and canned goods in the kitchen. 

“A day has not gone by,” said Mrs. 
Spilsbergs, “but someone has brought us 
‘something. The people have been good 
and kind.” ~ 

Two women came the day I was there. 
The first to arrive brought two cotton 
dresses, pink and dainty, for the children. 
The other had a basket and in a pleasant 
matter-of-fact-way she said, “I brought a 
little present for you.” Then she placed 
it on the table—two cans of peas, a pound 
of butter,-and a bunch of celery. 

The Jansons are pleased with the way 
the children come to play with their little 
girls. “It doesn’t matter,” said the grand- 
mother, “that they can’t say many words. 
The chiidren are always playing with them 
without much talk.” 


NUMEROUS KIDDIES’ BOOKS are on a 
little shelf in the living-room. They are 
the gifts of interested teachers and mem- 
bers of the congregation. You wouldn’t 
talk very long to either of the girls before 
they would bring one of the books and, 
eyes agleam, point to a picture and say 
“chicken” with emphasis, clear and dis- 
tinct, and then to another picture and say 
“duck.” They are learning rapidly. 

The girls are both enrolled in the Sun- 
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bury schools. For Ligita school was new. 
It took several days before she would 
mingle with the others in the kindergarten 
class. Now she eagerly looks forward to 
going again in the autumn. 

Solvita, whose hair is a little darker 
brown, but who, like her sister, is bright 
and alert, is in the second grade. Since 
she couldn’t read English, she had to be 
placed in the first grade in that subject. 
“Tt will not be long,” she said deter- 
minedly in Latvian. “I'll be in the second 
grade.” 

And that is the new spirit of the whole 
Jansons family, a spirit born of hope for 
the future given to them by people who 
“care” about the fate of others. 


Rusins JANSONS is pleased with the 
temporary job secured for him by mem- 
bers of the congregation. He’s doing 
maintenance work at the YMCA. Every 
morning he goes to work with a feeling of 
happiness and freedom he hasn’t known in 
many years. For a college man trained 
in economics he doesn’t make much 
money—just $70 a month, but he is 
thankful and hopeful for the future. 

Mrs. Jansons is doing her bit, too, at 
a local factory. “Being able to work,” 
she says, “and live in a free land without 
fear is the important thing. Given all this, 
Rusins and I can be happy earning our 
living in any worthwhile way.” 

Assisted by her daughter, Mrs. Spils- 
bergs keeps the home spotless and takes 
care of the children while their parents 
are at work. She’s seen a lot, this valiant 
little lady. She told me her husband died 
about two years ago in a DP camp and 
her other children and relatives have 
been scattered about and that she is not 
certain where they are at present. “I think 
often,” she said, “of the many who still 
wait and hope. I pray every night that 
they all may be as fortunate as we.” 
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AND ARE THE PARENTS, the grand- 
mother, and the children proud of the 
clothing the congregation has given them! 
Ligita was so pleased she showed me the 
little cotton dresses and socks in her bed- 
room closet, her face aglow and the lights 
in her eyes dancing about expressing her 
high spirits. 

Solvita was just as delighted but a little 
more reserved as she showed me things 

_ that had been given them. 

When they arrived, long stockings and 
old clothing were their only possessions. 
“The clothes we brought with us traveled 
a long way,” remarked Mrs. Spilsbergs, 
smiling. “You see, they were given to us 
by the Lutheran church in Germany. 
They said they came from America, and 
now they’re back where they started.” 

Pastor Honeycutt and Miss Betty Sand- 

- €fs, secretary-treasurer of Zion, are fre- 
quent visitors at the Jansons’ home. The 
day I was there Pastor Honeycutt was 
coming to take them to a concert. 

How has all this good will and help- 
fulness affected the Jansons? It has made 


good Americans of every member of the 
family in a few short months. It looks to 
me as if Zion Church has really shown 
the good things that result when a DP 
family and a congregation work hand in 
hand. 

To the members has come a satisfac- 
tion they could not know before. An 
elderly member expressed his reaction in 
this way. “At first I'll admit I wasn’t 
altogether in favor of bringing them here. 
But it didn’t take long for me to see how 
wrong I was. Each Sunday I see them, 
their heads bowed in prayer, I feel I've 
been a part of bringing them the right to 
worship freely in God’s house without 
want and without fear. 

Zion Lutheran congregation and their 
pastor have seen and learned much from 
their Lutheran brethren from Latvia, but 
the kindly pastor assured me they don’t 
think they’ve sacrificed. “We are de- 
lighted with our new family. We have 
all done a little,” he said. “But it’s small, 
very small, compared to what they’ve 
done for us.” 


Sin Leaves a Scar 


By WILLIAM DINWOODIE 


Mother sensed there was something wrong about the men who came to the parsonage 


one night. 


STRANGE THINGS happen to a child— 
things that open the door to a world that’s 
entirely new to him. 

I’m thinking of an experience that 
came to me at the age of eight. My father 
had opened a church in a small town 
‘north of St. Paul, Minn. The church was 
a remodeled store facing the square. We 
lived in four small rooms on the floor 
above. 
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For the first time a little boy found himself face-to-face with evil 


One evening as we were finishing sup- 
per there was a knock on the parlor door. 
Dad went to answer it. When he returned, 
there were two men with him. 

“These men tell ine they’ve just hopped 
off a freight,” dad explained. “Could you 
rustle up some supper for them?” 

Mother said she “guessed” she could 
and brought out a dish of beans from the 
icebox. While she was warming the beans 
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on our wood-burning cook stove, the two 
men washed their hands at the sink. 


J HAD A CHANCE to look over our guests 
while they were eating. To me, they were 
not unlike the kindly farmers who came 
to our home each Saturday with potatoes, 
vegetables in season or, if we were lucky, 
a side of ham or large slice of beef. 

But mother, I noticed, was quite unlike 
her usual cheerful self. 

She said little while the men were eat- 
ing and seemed relieved when father in- 
vited them into the parlor for “a word of 
prayer.” 

I'll never forget the next few minutes. 
Our visitors took seats close to the side 
windows. Father knelt in the center of 
the room and he prayed as if the Lord 
were at his elbow. Mother knelt beside 
me in the kitchen doorway and I recall 
wondering why her hand, gripping mine, 
seemed so cold. 


WHEN OUR GUESTS had gone, mother 
turned to dad and said: “I’m glad that’s 


‘over with, James.” 


“Why, what’s the matter, Clara?” 

“T don’t like the looks of those men. 
They’re up to no good.” 

“Why do you say that?” father asked. 
“I can’t see that they’re any different 
from scores of others who’ve come here 
for a handout.” 

“I can’t tell you what it is,” mother 
conceded. “But I’d feel a lot easier if I 
knew they were leaving town in a hurry.” 

Dad walked over to mother and put 
his arm around her shoulders, a habit 
of his when he knew she was troubled 
about something. 

“Forget it, Clara,” he smiled. “We’ve 
given the men a meal and they’ve gone. 
Chances are we’ll never hear of them 


- again.” 


Mother shook her head dubiously. 
“Don’t be too sure of that, James,” she 
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said. 


“Anyway, there’s something I wish 
you'd do for me.” 

“What’s that, Clara?” 

“Lock the door at the foot of the stairs. 
I won’t sleep a wink if you don’t.” 

I knew fear that night for the first time. 
What I feared I couldn’t have told you. 
I only knew it was associated in some 
way with the two men who had visited us. 


NEXT MORNING I was awakened by 
strange voices in the parlor. Shaking off 
the covers, I went in to see what was hap- 
pening. 

There were two policemen standing be- 
fore my mother and father. They wanted 
to know if we’d seen any suspicious char- 
acters around the place. 

Mother told of our visitors the night 
before. 

“Did they seem interested in anything 
outside your windows?” one of the officers 
asked. 

Mother reported the two had taken 
seats near the windows during prayers. 

“But what’s happened?” she asked. 

The officers asked my parents to come 
to the windows with them. I slipped in 
between my mother and father. 

“See that hole in the skylight there?” 
one officer asked. “That’s where the bur- 
glars got into the bank. I’d guess they 
framed the job while you were praying 
with them.” 

“Any idea how much they got away 
with?” father asked. 

“Ten thousand, anyway. It may be a 
lot more.” 

After the officers had gone, I went to 
the windows again and my eyes wandered 
from the broken skylight to the clear 
heavens above. 

But the heavens no longer seemed as 
chaste and sweet as they had before. I'd 
come to grips with evil and it had left an 
indelible stain. 
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Papa’s Weddings 
Papa was particular about decorum when weddings took place at the parsonage 


By ELEANOR OLSON BLOOM 


IT WAS MY PARENTS’ thirty-fifth wed- 
ding anniversary, and Papa had requested 
that the choir sing this glorious music, 
written especially for weddings by J. S. 
Bach. 


No happier lot is given 

Than when by special grace of heaven 
True love two souls together blendeth 
On whom all bliss and joy attendeth! 


Papa had always stressed the im- 
portance of appropriate music at his wed- 
ding ceremonies. If a wedding was 
planned in advance this was not difficult. 
But if a couple appeared unexpectedly 
some odd hour of the day or night, it 
would often be necessary to press two or 
three of us children into service. 

Then we, with Papa’s strong leader- 
ship, would sing as best we could what he 
considered a fitting hymn. You can im- 
agine that after several years’ experience, 
we thought of ourselves as quite com- 
petent performers! 

I recall any number of marriages per- 
formed by Papa while I was growing up 
at home. But I shall only describe some 
of the more unusual ones. 


J REMEMBER one warm day in July, 
when a couple arrived in the early after- 
noon, whom we had never seen before, 
but who were quite anxious to be mar- 
ried at once. Since they had their license, 
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and everything seemed in order, Papa 
led them into the house and asked them 
to take their places in “the parlor.” 

It was a rule that all home weddings 
be conducted in front of our east win- 
dow, Papa standing with his back to the 
window, and then the light would shine in 
upon the faces of the bride and groom. 
This little feature was important to Papa, 
for he said there was nothing quite as in- 
spirational as looking into the faces of 
two eager, happy young people, as their 
countenances reflected the light of the sun 
on their wedding day. 

It always seemed to me that he took it 
as a personal affront if the day were 
cloudy or rainy and he missed out on this 
bit of stage setting. 

Papa always donned his long, black 
“Prince Albert” coat on these occasions, 
regardless of the informality or haste of 
the couple to be wed. It could be any 
hour of the day or night—they never 
rushed Papa at a wedding, nor. would 
anyone ever see him marry a couple in 
his shirt sleeves! He took these occasions 
very seriously. And he saw to it that 
they were carried off in a dignified, 
thoughtful manner—even if it meant of- 
fending the parties concerned! - 

I should say that this policy seems to 
have paid off, for to this day, and scan- 
ning a period of more than 50 years, not 
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one couple for whom Papa “tied the knot” 
has found it necessary to sever their 
marital bond. 


BUT TO GET ON with this wedding in 
warmest July. The participants were in 
their places before the east window. All 
was in readiness. Then the bride started 
laughing. At first she was able to control 
herself, but as the ceremony progressed 
her laughter became louder. Nothing like 
this had ever happened before, and we 
wondered what Papa would do. We did 
not have to wait long. Papa slowly laid 
down his book, looked her in the eye, and 
said in a voice of gravest admonition, 

“Young lady, this may seem funny to 
you, but let me assure you it is serious 
business! Either stop laughing, or I shall 
have to stop the marriage!” 

She stopped immediately. 

But our excitement was not over. When 
the vows had been exchanged, the groom, 
a short, huskily built man, completely 
gave way and displayed hitherto un- 
dreamed-of emotion! He threw his arms 
around Papa’s neck, and shook with sobs 
—for joy, he said. 

It was almost frightening—this exces- 
sive display of feeling. But I shall never 
forget how Papa, who towered above this 
man’s shoulders, looked out at me and 
slowly winked his left eye! That was re- 
assuring, and once again I realized Papa 
was equal to any situation! 

Always after that, Papa referred to the 
laughing bride and weeping groom as 
“that exceedingly emotional pair.” 


THEN THERE WAS the couple who came 
one Sunday afternoon, accompanied by 
the bride’s mother. She was a fast-talk- 
ing, aggressive woman, and we soon 
found out why she had come along. Both 
the principals were so bashful they could 
not find words to express themselves— 
not even “yes” or “no”! 
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Papa showed more patience than we 
realized he possessed on this occasion. 
But finally, in desperation, he turned to 
the prospective groom and asked, 

“Just what are you ashamed of, young 
man?” 

This shocked the bashful male into an 
uncertain “Nothing.” 

“Well, do you want to be married to- 
day?” asked Papa. 

Ves 

And then Papa gave him some good 
man-to-man advice: 

“My dear young man, I cannot marry 
you if you don’t speak up, Joud, and show 
some conviction in what you are about to 
do. From this day forward you will be 
the head of a house. That is no joke, son! 
If you aren’t sure of yourself today, take 
a little more time and think it over. Mar- 
riage is for life, you know.” 

But this shy young man rallied re- 
markably after Papa’s few words, and 
the wedding proceeded in fine fashion, 
with him responding to all questions in a 
clear, convincing manner. 

We always remembered that pair as 
“the shy ones.” 


ALTHOUGH NONE of Papa’s wedding 
fees amounted to much, as we think of 
them nowadays, the smallest came from 
a former bachelor, whose ability to pay 
more made’the occasion outstanding. He 
gave Papa 25 cents. And as he and his 
new wife disappeared from view, I re- 
member Papa smiling whimsically, and 
asking himself this question: “I wonder 
if that poor bride will find many feathers 
in her nest?” That puzzled me for many 
years. 

The most shocking wedding, as regards 
dress, occurred one day in late August— 
harvest time. Just once in Papa’s lifetime 
did a prospective groom appear for the 
ceremony dressed in dirty overalls. Papa 
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was stunned. But he controlled himself 
long enough to make sure the young man 
could have dressed better. 

So Papa gently asked him, “Do you 
own any better clothes than these?” 

“Yes, of course I do, but I’m busy to- 
day—want to get this over with fast—got 
over 200 acres to harvest, you know!” 

So! This man was thinking more of his 
big farm and his money-making than he 
was of his bride and what should have 
been her fine wedding day! Papa lost his 
temper, and was firm: 

“Sir, if you want me to marry you, you 
must go home and change into clean 
clothes! This is your wedding day—the 
greatest day of your life. I cannot marry 
anyone who is so indifferent he won’t even 
bother to put on clean clothes! Think of 
your bride, man!” 

The man went home, and appeared 
four hours later, scrubbed and shining. 
Even the expression on his face had 
changed. It now held a bright, proud 
eagerness so becoming to all bridegrooms! 

Of course, these were all exceptional 
cases. Most of Papa’s weddings were al- 
together in keeping with the beautifully 
poignant spirit that characterizes such a 
day. Papa experienced a special joy in 
marrying all whom he felt were ideal- 
istic, sincere, Christian people. At all 
times he emphasized the beauty and sa- 
credness of marriage. 


THEN CAME the day when we cele- 
brated the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
Papa’s own wedding. There were hun- 
dreds of former parishioners gathered in 
the church. Many speeches were made. 
Congratulations were given. But the one 
thing which I remember best (perhaps 
because at the time it struck me as most 
unromantic of Papa) was his eulogy to 
life as he had lived it with our mother. 

He said, “She has not only been a 
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faithful and loving wife to me all these 
years. She has been my friend.” 

I remember how he accented “friend” 
—and I wondered why that.should have 
seemed so significant to him, for he had 
spoken it with such reverence that it left 
no doubt as to a deep and treasured 
meaning. 

And then I remembered those count- 
less little sermons, filled with sincere ad- 
vice, that Papa had given to every couple 
he had married in my presence. 

These had varied slightly through the 
years. It seemed he had a philosophy 
concerning marriage which he felt would 
suffice in every case, and now I knew 
why he had been so sure of his ground. 
He felt it had worked in his own case, so 
surely it would work as well for others, 
if thoughtfully applied. I shall try to put 
down a few of those words as best I can 
remember them. 

Papa would tell every new bride and 
groom: “Try to enshrine, to hold forever 
in your hearts, the wonderful feeling you 
have for one another on this most crucial 
day in your lives. Be kind. Be thought- 
ful. Be loving. Harness your patience, 
and at all times try to understand and 


please each other. In other words: Be — 


good friends! 

“Jesus Christ is our finest example of 
the perfect friend. Because of this, he 
inspired all who knew him intimately 
during his lifetime to a great love and 
respect and devotion for him. Pattern 
yourselves after that great Friend. Call 
upon him to help you day by day, as you 
journey through this life together. Re- 
member: if you strive to be friends, you 
will always be lovers. Yours will be a 
good, a blessed marriage!” 

After 13 years of marriage, I am sure 
I shall give the same advice to my own 
children when they approach their wed- 
ding day. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


| DOCTOR? 


My husband is a physician—--a successful 


one. We have a son of 17 who has another 


year in high school. His father has always 
_ hoped George would become a doctor, team 


up with him, and later take over the practice 
) himself. 


And, right or wrong, he is determined 


| that George shall go to medical school. It 


happens, however, that our son is not inter- 


_ ested in medicine, not even a little. He has 
_ good intelligence, and he has made a good 
| school record, but he won’t even consider 


medicine. He wants to go to law school. 


_ He and his father have had many a tiff 
' over this disagreement, and they are no 


longer the close companions they once were. 

It seems that George could get an easy 
start for a good professional career by fol- 
lowing his father’s advice. Should his father 
insist on his preference, for the good of 
the boy? 


Should a father select a boy’s vocation? 
Never! No matter how much one may 
wish a son or daughter to become this or 
that, it must be remembered that each 
person is an individual in his own right, 
different from anyone else who has ever 
lived on the earth. And the sanctity of 
his personality is not to be invaded or 
violated by anyone—even a parent. A 
young person may not have all the facts 
and his perspective may be far from ma- 
ture, but he must not be pushed around. 

Parents, teachers, and perhaps others 

_ may help a student to get information on 
the small number of vocations (of the 
21,000 different ones in the United States 
and Canada) which interest him, on his 
own capacities, and on the situations re- 
lated to various lines of work, and may 
even offer counsel, but that is as far as 
he can properly go. The choice, in the 
end, must rest with the person concerned. 

_ A large proportion of successful people 
select their vocations early, but George 
need not be in ‘a hurry to reach a final 
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decision. He may easily wait three more 
years—even longer for some vocations. 
Those years may change his outlook rad- 
ically, or confirm him in his present pref- 
erence. Emotional arguments at this stage 
will not help, and they may create un- 
necessary confusion. 

You and the boy’s father can best help 
him by working with him and his teach- 
ers toward an understanding of what is 
required in the types of work which he 
likes, a fair picture of his own capacities 
and traits, and a matching of the two 
sets of facts. Let the boy choose, and 
then back him up. 


FORGOT 


My husband forgot our anniversary a few 
weeks ago. He did the same thing last year. 
I had to remind him, and he didn’t seem 
much embarrassed about it. It worries me 
that it seems to mean so little to him. Does 
the ignoring of such occasions indicate dis- 
interest or a waning of devotion? 


Some of us have high-grade forgetters 
—your husband is probably in that class. 
Such occurrences are poor evidence of 
declining love or loyalty—they probably 
mean nothing at all. Observances of an- 
niversaries, birthdays, and other special 
days vary a great deal from one family to 
another. One tends to follow the pattern 
he learned in childhood and early youth 
—if there were few or no observances in 
his home, he is less likely to give much 
attention to such occasions now. 

If you are eager to improve your hus- 
band’s memory on this point, get in a sly 
hint about a week in advance—repeat it 
the day before the anniversary. Or, at 
dinner tell what Janet’s husband did for 
her on their anniversary. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be considered on 
this page may be mailed to Dr. Rudisill at 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Letters are edited 
so that the authors’ identity is concealed. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE . . . EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


Don’t Judge Another Person’s Conduct 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 
Verses for study this week are Romans 14:1-12 


It IS NOT NEEDFUL to suppose that 
Paul had in mind a specific controversy 
in the Roman church with which he felt 
it necessary to come to grips. No Chris- 
tians, wherever or whenever they lived, 
have found it easy to reconcile respon- 
sibility and liberty. It was natural that 
Paul, writing from a community that had 
been wracked by divisions, should be par- 
ticularly conscious of the problem—and 
that he should illustrate his teaching by 
the tensions he had found there. It is 
very helpful, therefore, to read his earlier 
discussion in I Corinthians 8-19. 

As his custom is, he begins the passage 
with a brief summary of his conclusion: 
Christian fellowship is not dependent 
upon identical views. We can and must 
recognize as members of the Body of 
Christ those who disagree with us on 
points of Christian conduct. Even “him 
that is weak in the faith receive ye, but 
not to doubtful disputations.” 


JUST WHAT DOES that last phrase mean? 
That the scruples of the weak should not 
be discussed? That no attempt be made 
to settle the issue that they raise? On the 
contrary, discussion within the bond of 
unity should be welcomed. But not argu- 
ment for the sake of argument, not that 
kind of discussion in which contestants 
seek victory rather than truth. 

The related section of I Corinthians 
shows that Paul’s argument does not con- 
cern some group of religious vegetarians. 
It was not, either, an outcropping of Jew- 
ish dietary laws, for these did not forbid 
either meat or wine. It concerns rather a 
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problem faced by Christians who lived in 
Gentile communities. : 
The meat they might buy in the market- 
place had been “sacrificed” either by the 
pouring of some blood upon the ground 
or by the burning of some portion of the 
fiesh. Some believers had a troubled con- 
science about this. Was their faith not 
compromised by this formal participation 
in idol worship? A small matter, some 
said, but important, says Paul, because it 
concerned a believer’s relation to God. 


PAUL KNEW THEIR scruples to be wrong. 
They were “weak,” as he says, but he does 
not forget that they are nevertheless “in 
the faith.” Their error was not a legal- 
istic attempt to add some laws of conduct 
which must be observed as a plus to faith 
in Christ Jesus. Otherwise Paul’s words 
would have been much sharper (compare 
Galatians, where he does confront such 
false teaching). He agrees, however, with 
those who recognized this matter as quite 
unimportant in itself and as one that might 
easily obscure the glory of grace. 

Christian freedom recognizes the rights 
of both weak and strong. It is the obliga- 
tion of the strong not to look down with 
pitying contempt upon other Christians. 
They dare not indulge in sneers for their 
“uninformed prejudice.” It is the obliga- 
tion of the weak to remember that they 
are not to set themselves up as lords of 
others’ faith and conduct. They dare not 
forget how easy it is to slip from personal 
piety into a Pharisaical attitude toward 
others. Both parties need to be recalled 
to a truly Christian position. 


“Gop” IS PLACED in a position of special 
emphasis, as though Paul would say, 
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Plas... 


“Whatever your inclination in the matter, 
God at least recognizes no barriers be- 
tween you. Both weak and strong are ‘in 
the faith,’ so remember, each of you, that 


the other is also a Christian and must be’ 


accepted as such.” 

In his criticism, each assumes a right 
that is not his. How dare he judge his 
fellow-believer as though he were his 
master? Has he forgotten that Christ 
alone is the master and that his “house- 
hold servants” are responsible only to 
him? To judge another is to invade an 
area that is not under our jurisdiction. 
Only his master has the right of approval 
and disapproval. Paul is conscious of the 
dangers that inhere in liberty, but, though 
bigots shake their heads in alarm, he is 


‘confident that “God is able to make him 


stand.” 

Controversies growing out of the ob- 
servance or non-observance of Jewish fes- 
tivals or from the preference for keeping 
the Sabbath of the Lord’s Day as the 
Christian day of worship, fall into the 
same class (verse 5). What is important 
is not that all agree, but that each obeys 
his conscientious convictions. 

The voice of conscience must be 
obeyed, but we do not have the right to 
insist that others obey the voice of our 
conscience. To impose an outward con- 
formity would violate the evangelical po- 
sition, since then to be a Christian would 
mean to follow certain external rules. 


LOVING OBEDIENCE to God’s will and 
overflowing gratitude for his mercies must 
control both parties. Eating or not eating 
is not really vital, but it is essential that 
everything we do be done “unto the 
Lord.” The former is a matter of indiffer- 
ence; the latter may never be. So im- 
portant is this subject that Paul pauses 
a moment to explain it more adequately 
(verses 7-12). A 

“None of us liveth unto himself” may 
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be said truly of man in relation to his 
fellows, but Paul is not here concerned 
about that. He underscores the believer’s 
relation to Jesus Christ, a relation that 
neither time nor eternity can alter. Paul’s 
earlier words may then not be twisted to 
say that “every man has a right to think 
as he pleases.” 

He is responsible to God for every con- 
viction, but to God alone. The whole of 
life, even death itself, is related to Jesus. 
Through every change we belong to Him. 
Death is nothing but a homegoing to the 
Lord (II Cor. 5:8). His Lordship is 
eternal and therefore inescapable. 


CHRIST’S DEATH and resurrection, his 
humiliation and exaltation, establish his 
Lordship over us. (“The dead and living” 
reverses the natural order to harmonize 
with the death and resurrection of Christ.) 

Criticism and contempt are always sins 
and must therefore be shunned. Such 
judgment is unseemly for those who know 
that they also must appear before Christ’s 
judgment seat (Matt. 7:1). What right 
have we to judge the “laxity” or the “nar- 
rowness” of another’s conduct. (It is im- 
portant to note that Paul here discusses 
differences in practice, not in faith. For 
the latter compare Galatians 2. We are 
often tolerant where we should be intoler- 
ant, and intolerant where the New Testa- 
ment teaches tolerance!) 

Isaiah 45:23 which speaks of the uni- 
versality of Christ’s reign is used now 
(verse 11) by Paul to prove the univer- 
sality of his judgment. “Confess,” accord- 
ing to Greek usage, should be understood 
in the sense of “give praise.” 

The conclusion drawn from Christ’s 
universal reign and man’s universal wor- 
ship is that each man is accountable to 
God—and only to him. The glorious lib- 
erty of the Gospel can be understood only 
in union with the serious truth of indi- 
vidual accountability to God. 
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ACROSGSSLHE DESK 


IT 1S ouR well-considered conclusion 
that Cardinal Spellman would have been 
wise to continue digging graves in that 
Long Island cemetery in which he was 
active in the interest of the uninterred 
faithful. There was a labor controversy 
to which grave diggers were parties. The 
cardinal offered to get busy with pick and 
shovel himself to help the seminarians 
whom he brought to the scene to keep 
the cemetery operating. This incident got 
newspaper headlines, but nothing like 
those resulting from the cardinal’s crit- 
icism of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

However, we find it necessary in the 
interest of accuracy to be critical of “the 
First Lady’s” line of defense. Her pref- 
erence for the Democratic candidate in 
1928, despite his ecclesiastical connec- 
tions, did not absolve her from the charge 
of bigotry. Instead, it exhibited her as 
reasoning upon the true value of Amer- 
ica’s institutions for the preservation of 
freedom from entangling alliances with 
an ecclesiastical institution of great loy- 
alty to its own interests. 

AN INCIDENT of the campaign for 
America’s president in 1928 can now be 
related. Its occurrence was in Columbus, 
Ohio, in the latter part of September 
1928, at the annual meeting of the Lu- 
theran Editors’ and Managers’ Associa- 
tion. One subject on the agenda was: 
Should a Roman Catholic be elected to 
the presidency of the United States? From 
some source the Associated Press as well 
as local Columbus journals learned of 
the subject’s consideration and sought an 
advance ‘story of the positions taken by 
the editors and their discussion. 

The editors then prudently decided to 
postpone issuing a statement until they 
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could submit the subject to a special com- 
mittee whose report should be subjected to 
discussion by the editors and if, or when, 
agreed upon, given publicity. 

I do not remember the wording of the 
resolutions as they were adopted, but the 
conclusion was unanimous that the educa- 
‘tion; church relations and hierarchical in- 
fluences within Roman Catholicism would 
compel a devout Roman Catholic to give 
priority of loyalty to the personnel and 
principles of his ecclesiastical institutions 
over the principles and officials of the 
American form of government. Such 
ecclesiastical institutions have their ulti- 
mate expression and practice in an author- 
ity not resident in America, but in Italy. 
For the spread and preservation of these 
institutions a system of parochial schools 
is maintained and urged as necessary for 
the preservation of “the faith.” 

In my opinion, Mrs. Roosevelt’s repu- 
tation for loyalty to her,country and her 
appreciation and defense of its basic 
principles have not suffered by her con- 
tention that the intent of our constitu- 
tion and the development of our system 
of popular education do not permit of 
rivalry. It does not permit the use of pub- 
lic funds to be withdrawn for any eccle- 
siastical objective or moral evil. 

In countries where parochial schools 
are established by the church, taught by 
priests or “religious,” the plane of culture, 
morality or true piety is not thereby en- 
hanced. On the contrary, political influ- 
ences seem to breed corrupted practices 
labeled religious, but in fact inimical to 
the Christian religion’s regard for the 
Word of God and unprejudiced good will 
among believers. . 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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BOOKS 


The Gospel According to C. S. Lewis 


C. S. Lewis, Apostle to Skeptics. By Chad Walsh. Macmillan. 176 pages. $2.50. 
Christianity’s most articulate apologist to Everyman is C. S. Lewis. Since Screwtape 


\ Letters burst upon the American scene there has been a continuing announcement of new 


books, volumes of varying theses, and all of them demanding attention and interest. Yet 
little has been written of Lewis the man or the writer, and that is reason enough for this 


present volume by Chad Walsh. 

Dr. Walsh, associate professor of English 
at Beloit College, approaches Lewis not so 
much as the biographer but as the literary 
critic and the analyst of Lewis’ faith and 
teaching. 

Perhaps it is here that the Protestant 
Church needs to give greatest heed to Lewis. 
He makes no pretense of being an originator, 
nor is he the founder of a new school of 
thought. He has convictions. Walsh says 
that he should be known as a Classical 
Christian. He is a first-rate critic and scholar, 
at home in the world of literature, and has 
written notable works of literary criticism. 
His is a facile pen—12 books since 1939 and 


seven in the 20 years previous. He possesses 


psychological insight. The most unlikely 


‘‘people read his books about Christianity. 


Lewis reaches people. And the service 
Walsh has rendered in this critique is in the 
presentation of the man and his message, 
emphasizing the fact that this isn’t just glib- 
ness. Here is the importance of Lewis. We 
need creative theologians. We desperately 
need within our own church those who can 
do the finest in Luther research. Along with 
them we need those writers and speakers 
who can interpret the faith. 

We live in a world where conflicting 
‘ideologies are clamoring for the attention 
of the average man. The facility with which 
these groups take honored and ancient words 
and twist them to new meanings is one of 
the horrors which threaten to atomize the 
heart of our faith. 

Obviously then, to win our generation, we 
who are going to be true to our Protestant 


. _ heritage must risk and share creatively. Lewis 
talks in the mood of the present, speaks on 
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the radio, writes briefly and succintly, and 
yet does more than chatter. He has taken 
ancient doctrine and tried to interpret the 
same in our environment. 

Dr. Walsh believes that if Christianity 
reaches the masses of America and England, 
it will bear the traces of the Gospel accord- 
ing to C. S. Lewis. Whether that’s true or 
not will be the record of history. What 
matters is that the Church needs men and 
women to speak and to write clearly. This 
volume is the study of one of our best known 
contemporary interpreters. 

Buffalo, N. Y. RaLeH W. LoEw 


Education of an Emperor 


Francis the Good. By Walter Consuelo Lang- 
sam. Macmillan. 205 pages. $3.50. 

This new and brilliant biography by Dr. 
Walter C. Langsam, president of Wagner 
College, is the story of the first 24 years in 
the life of the young Habsburg prince, Fran- 
cis, who was destined because of the child- 
lessness of his uncle, Joseph II, to rule Aus- 
tria for 43 years (1792-1835). 

Emperor Joseph II was married twice. He 
lost his second wife through death from 
smallpox when he was only 26 years old. 
Neither wife had borne him a son—an heir 
who might someday succeed him on the 
Habsburg thrones. But still Joseph was de- 
termined not to marry again. Instead, he 
turned to the family of his younger brother, 
Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany. When the 
first son, Francis, was born and before he 
was a month old, Joseph claimed him for the 
Austrian thrones, and bestowed upon him 
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Seer 


the Order of the Golden Fleece. 

From then on it became the one concern 
of both the father and uncle to prepare 
Francis for the role of emperor. This volume 
by Dr. Langsam describes in detail the ex- 
acting life of the young prince, the teachers 
and tutors who were assigned to him, the 
subjects he was made to study. Every hour 
of the day was accounted for, beginning each 
morning at seven o'clock. Religion and 
moral principles were not neglected. Many 
points of instruction were written by his 
father for the guidance of the tutors. 

Perhaps it was this training which through 
the years earned for Francis the name which 
his people bestowed upon him—“‘The Good.” 

Notes at the back of the book give some 
indication of the tremendous amount of re- 
search and study that went into the making 
of this biography. Dr. Langsam is to be con- 
gratulated for the new insight he has given 
us of one who, in spite of his important 
place in European history, has been little 
known or understood. 

Indiana, Pa. ARTHUR J. PFOHL 


Clear Insight 


Meditations in John. By August Van Ryn. 
Moody Press. 205 pages. $2. 

Here is a small volume of 55 meditations, 
each a gem of spiritual insight. When the 
author was threatened with permanent loss 
of his eyesight in early life, he memorized 
the entire New Testament. His physical sight 
may be poor and dim, but it is evident from 
this work that his spiritual vision is keen 
and clear. 

The book is not a commentary, but it con- 
tains what its author has gleaned through 
the years from the pens and lips of others 
and, best of all, that which God has revealed 
directly to him through the study of the 
Word. 

With all that has been written on the 
Gospel of John, here is yet a fresh insight 
into some of its glories and beauties. This 
book readily commends itself to the spiritual 
understanding of Lutherans. The language 
is simple, the meditations brief, the content 
scriptural. The average layman who is not 
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~ trained in theology will enjoy its enriching 


messages and the busy pastor will find it a 

very present help when called upon unex- 

pectedly for a radio or midweek meditation. 
Rock Hill, S. C. H. S. PETREA 


Christian Folklore 


White Magic. By C. Grant Loomis. Medi- 
aeval Academy of America, Cambridge, Mass. 
1948. 250 pages. $5. 

In a well-documented treatise, C. Grant 
Loomis, associate professor of German at the 
University of California, offers an introduc- 
tion to the folklore of Christian legend, 
covering the first 15 centuries of this era. 
By white magic, the author means the willers 
to good, the saints of the Christian world. 
“Hagiographers were not intentionally fraud- 
ulent, but the religious heroes about whom 
they wrote were expected to do magic, and, 
in the eyes of the people, ample evidence 
proved that they did act true to form. The 
miracle motives belonged to common lore.” 

Several thousand miraculous incidents are 
distributed into natural categories; for ex- 
ample, infant prodigies; saintly control of 
the elements of fire, water, earth, and air; 
marvelous usage of the five senses; taboos; 
and contentions of black and white magic. 

The layman will probably find little of 
interest in this compact volume. This book 
is for the mediaeval scholar and for the 
student of comparative studies in religion and 
folklore. ROBERT S. KINSEY 

Greenville, Pa. 


Meditations 


My Heart's Desire. By Maynard Force. Aug- 
ustana. 152 pages. $1.75. 

A minister with a fine gift for applying 
Scriptural truth to the personal lives of be- 
lievers has collected in this volume 46 
of his 500-word homilies. They are thor- 
oughly Biblical in content, but are the work 
of a good parish pastor who knows how to 
explain a text so his people can understand 
it in terms of their problems. The book is 
valuable for devotional reading, or to sug- 
gest sermon ideas to pastors. 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


Noose around the neck 


Sir: 

The policy approved by the Executive 
Board of the United Lutheran Church in 
America (regarding new missions estab- 
lished by linguistic synods) is not only dic- 
tatorial as stated by Dr. R. R. Belter, pres- 
ident of the Wartburg Synod, but it is a 
noose around the neck of the bilingual 
synods. It seems to me that the purpose 
of this policy is to curtail and even stop 
the mission work of these synods. ... 

We must remember that the ULCA is 
nothing but a federation and every synod 
can well exist without the United Lutheran 
Church but not vice versa. Since when can 
the heads of a federation lay down such a 
“papal decree” as this? This policy will 
surely cause disunity within. . . . As Luther- 
ans we have the right to protest and do it 
vehemently. VicTorR HACKBARTH 

Baroda, Mich. 


A “linguistic synod” is one whose special 
right to work on territory overlapping that 
of other synods is that it ministers at least 
partly in a language other than English. 
Such synods are: the Icelandic, Slovak Zion, 
Midwest, Wartburg. The mission policy de- 
fined by the ULC Executive Board is that 
these synods are not free to organize mis- 
sion congregations using English primarily 
without permission of the synods on whose 
territory the missions are to be established. 
Like all other Executive Board rulings, this 
one is open for debate at the next conven- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church. The 
convention is entirely free to approve or 
reject the policy by a majority vote. 

EDITOR 


Time to fight 


Sir: 
In your “Conclusion” of June 29 you 
state that you think people should be per- 
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mitted to belong to the Communist party if 
they feel like it because there should be no 
right to limit the freedom of thought or 
speech of any citizen, except for the provi- 
sions of ordinary decency... . 

A government founded on freedom of 
speech and liberty of the individual cannot 
permit either when used to promote its own 
downfall by force. I would like to know 
how long you think we will be permitted this 
fatuous toleration of an evil which openly 
aims to prevail by force, can prevail only 
by force, and can be defeated only by force. 

Even Christ used force when he drove the 
money changers from the Temple. It is 
time to recognize the need for more than 
words to drive this combination of traitors 
and fools from the only temple of human 
liberty left in the world. 

There is a time to talk and a time to fight. 
This endless talk about the right of the 
avowed enemies of constitutional freedom 
to use this same freedom to destroy is more 
than folly—it is advocating national suicide. 
. . » Please cancel my subscription. 

Bucyrus, Ohio C. VICTOR VOLLRATH 


Straightening out facts 


Si: 

For the sake of accuracy, the statement in 
connection with the artist’s sketch of the 
proposed parish house for Reformation Lu- 
theran Church in D. C. (THE LUTHERAN, 
July 13) is in error in stating that St. 
Johannes Kirche was the forerunner of:the 
present congregation. St. John’s Lutheran 
Church was organized in 1855 and the 
Church of the Reformation was organized 
in 1868. ; 

Actually, with the dissolution of St. John’s 
Church sometime in the decade 1930-40, the 
sum of $50,000 obtained from the sale of 
the property on 414 St., S.W., was given to 
the Church of the Reformation for its future 
expansion in the erection of an educational 
unit, since a number of the members of the 
St. John’s congregation became members of 
the Church of the Reformation. 

Nashville, Tenn. JOHN T. KEISTER, Jr. 
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VALDIS FINDS A NEW HOME 


. . . fresh from DP Camp 


Wisconsin DPs 

A two-year-old Latvian 
lad who has never known a 
home outside of a DP camp 
in Germany arrived in Two 
Rivers, Wis., with his par- 
ents recently. 

Meeting Valdis, and his 
parents, Janis and Austra 
Salmins, was Pastor Wylock 
Scott (see cut), into whose 
congregation the DPs will 
be welcomed. Mr. Salmins, 
a cabinetmaker, will work 
for a fine-woodwork manu- 
facturer. 

The Salmins entered DP 
Camp Augsburg in 1945, 
were married in the camp. 
Valdis was born there July 
19, 1947. 


Worth Telling 

Members of First Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., are not 
exactly bragging about it; 
they’re too humble for that. 
But if they happen to look 
like happy people doing a 
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happy job, they can well be 


excused for carrying their 
heads high. 

For First Church is taking 
care of more DPs than any 
other congregation in the 
state, and is a leader in the 
United Lutheran Church in 
the churches that have ex- 
tended open arms to dis- 
placed persons. 

No less than 23 refugees— 
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THE HUFFMANS AND FRIENDS 


men, women and children— 
are under the care of the 
Rev. Paul Huffman and his 
people. 

In fact, three of the DPs 
are living in First Church 
parsonage. They are Mrs. 
Anna Blomkalns and her two 
children, Dagnija and Andris 
(see cut), shown with the 
Huffmans at the piano dur- 
ing a popular hymn sing. 

Grouped around the piano 
are, left to right, Pastor 
Huffman, Mrs. Blomkalns, 
Paul Huffman, Jr., and Mrs. 
Huffman. Seated at the key- 
board is Dagnija; beyond 
her, brother Andris. 

Mrs. Blomkalns and her 
husband taught and oper- 
ated a school in Latvia be- 
fore the war. Then the Com- 
munists swept through, tak- 
ing their home, the school 
and Mr. Blomkalns. Mrs. 
Blomkalns fied the country 
with her children, taking 
only the clothes on their 
backs with them. 

The family came to the 
United States last February 


...a church pointing the way 
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from a German DP camp. 
She is now serving as full- 
time promotional and reset- 
- tlement representative for 
the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil in Indiana. 

Pastor Huffman feels that 
the congregation has bene- 
fited more from its aiding 
displaced persons than from 
any single thing that has 
ever happened to it. “This is 
the first responsibility that 
has come to church people 
that they couldn’t dispose of 
by merely reaching into their 
pockets for a $10 bill,” says 
Pastor Huffman. “The prob- 
lem is most distinctly hu- 
man and Christian because it 
calls for people to open their 
doors and hearts, not just 
their pocketbooks.” 


Oklahoma DPs 
Members of First Church, 


Tulsa, Okla., had turned out 
well to see the latest Na- 
tional Lutheran Council film, 
“Answer for Anne.” Pastor 
George R. Whittecar ex- 
plained before the lights 
were dimmed that the story 
would tell “why our town 
should take in DPs.” 

The words were barely off 
his lips when the door of the 
vestibule opened sufficiently 
to permit a group of four 
people—all strangers—to en- 
ter a back pew. 

The congregation was im- 
pressed with the scenes 
flashing before their eyes on 
the big screen. But the four 
strangers were even more 
impressed—many of the 
scenes were well known to 
each of them; some of the 

people in the film were 
easily recognizable. 
August 10, 1949 


Briefly Speaking 


The pastor of North Hollywood’s Emmanuel (ELC) 
Church moved his pulpit and organ to a near-by 
empty lot, opened the first drive-in church in that area. 
The initial service attracted 160 casually clad wor- 
shipers in 54 cars. 

When Philadelphia Seminary Instructor Cleo 
Leitzel found it difficult to recruit vacation Bible 
school teachers in Richfield, Pa., he scheduled <ses- 
sions between 7 and 9 P.M. during a 10-day period. 
Almost at once, 30 teachers were available; attend- 
ance jumped from an average of 80 in past years to 
175. “This seems to be the solution of our rural 
teaching problem in the summer,” said he. 


While plowing on his farm recently, a member of 
the McClure Parish of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
accidentally dropped his wallet. Furrows later, he dis- 
covered his loss, found it necessary to replow twice, 
harrow four times before he recovered his money. 
Overjoyed at his good fortune, he gave the congrega- 
tion’s Women’s Missionary Society a contribution with 
the remark, “This way, the money will produce more 
fruit than it would have buried on my farm!” 


Summer religious fare, according to a Tennessee 
Methodist pastor, should include shorter sermons. 
Therefore, he limits his to five minutes. Response, 
he reports, has been good; attendance has increased 
instead of decreasing as has been the case in pre- 
vious years. “I am convinced a 30-minute sermon 
can be condensed into five minutes without losing 
any of the essentials,” he says. 


Men named “Charles” have played an important 
part in the life of Pastor Charles S. H. Jones, retired 
Central Pennsylvania clergyman now living in Phila- 
delphia. His parents named him after the pastor who 
christened him, Dr. Charles Stork. He was confirmed 
by Dr. Charles S. Albert, prepared for college under 
the Rev. Charles McDaniels. In four of the six pastor- 
ates in which he served, he followed pastors whose 
names were—yes!—Charles! 


A St. Louis (Mo.) pastor listed "Ten Command- 
ments for a Happy Marriage" for distribution for 
eligible couples. His sixth: “Thou shalt remember 
that the marriage carriage must be pulled by a 
team. Marriage is not a ‘one-horse shay!’ " 


LATVIAN DPs ARRIVE IN TULSA 


. . . Sponsor Schoggen in center 


For the group in the rear 
pew included a father and 
mother, son and grand- 
mother—only 24 hours in 
Tulsa after a long journey 
from a Latvian DP camp in 
Fulda, Germany. They were 
the Rev. and Mrs. Palvis 
Kirsons, their eight-year-old 
son, Maris, and Mrs. Kir- 
son’s mother, Mrs. Marta 
Burdajs. 

The four were not stran- 
gers long. Miss Stella Schog- 
gen, their United States 
sponsor, was there to greet 
them; members of the con- 
gregation anxiously pressed 
close to say their “hellos.” 

Pastor Kirson, a graduate 
of the University of Latvia, 
had had four years’ experi- 
ence as a parish pastor be- 
fore he was deported to Ger- 
many for slave labor. He 
and his family were confined 
behind barbed wire for four 
years. His wife was a home 


economics teacher in Latvia 


before the war. 
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John Alexander 
Ten years ago, a baby 
born in Latvia was named 


Janis Aleksanders Stocko- 
beries. 
Today, the 10-year-old 


boy is named John Alex- 
ander. 

Janis, a refugee orphan 
from Latvia, recently arrived 
in Chicago, having been se- 
cured through regular Na- 


tional Lutheran Council 
channels. Meeting him were 
Pastor and Mrs. Carl D. 
Kammeyer, of Washington, 
Ill. 

John’s adjustment has 
been easy; the Kammeyers, 
members of St. Mark’s 
Church, and children of the 
Illinois town have welcomed 
him into the community. 


Gratitude 

Since the first of the year, 
when Dr. Thomas Cline be- 
came executive secretary of 
the ULCA’s Board of Pen- 
sions and Relief, many of 
the 1,200 widows, pension- 
ers and disabled pastors of 
the United Lutheran Church 
have been receiving per- 
sonal birthday greetings on 
their natal days. 

As might be expected, the 
practice has been well re- 
ceived by these servants of 
the church. Recently, across 
Dr. Cline’s desk came a 
greeting card in which were 
inscribed three verses of ap- 
preciation from a 73-year- 
old retired pastor: 


Of all the cards that came my way 
This latest fourteenth day of May; 
Your card brought tears into my eves 
And thrilled my heart by its surprise’ 


I never dreamed of such a thing; 
A card from folks I’ve never seen; 
It simply shows how big your heart 
To let me occupy a tiny part. 


Since rheumatiz has got me down 
And makes it hard to get around 

I'll reach across from here to there 
And breathe for you this little prayer: 


“God bless and keep you well and happy!” 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


Twenty-five of the 34 new 
members recently received at 
St. Paul's Church; Medford, 
Wis., are shown with Pastor 
Walther Kallestad (center, 
back row). Over 110 members 
have been added to the mem- 
bership; benevolence has in- 
creased 


KANSAS 
Wakeeny Dedication Attracts 1,000 


OveR 1,000 PEOPLE attended the all-day 
meeting for the dedication of the new Beth- 
lehem Church building, Wakeeney, Kan., 
June 19. The Rev. George L. Search, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Hays, preached the ser- 
mon at the morning service. Dr. K. De 
Freese, pastor of Bethlehem congregation, 
conducted the service of dedication. 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon an informal 
service was held. Greetings were read 
from -President Reno R. Frobenius, of the 
Kansas Synod; the Rev. Ernest F. Tonsing, 
synod secretary; the Wakeeney Ministerial 
Association, and many other churches and 
civic organizations. The Rev. W. F. V. 
Churchill, of Ellis, Kan., read the Scripture 
and offered prayer. 

At vesper services Dr. G. C. Schaub, 
former pastor of the congregation, read the 
Scriptures. The Rev. Sherman Frederick, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Valley Falls, 
president of the Eastern Conference, 
preached the sermon on “Stone Upon Stone.” 

WayYNE EASTERDAY, prominent Lutheran 
layman of the Kansas Synod and statistician 
for-synod for a number of years, died re- 
cently at his home in Topeka. He had been 
ill for several months. Surviving are his 
wife and three children. He has been active 
in Brotherhood activities, served on various 
boards and committees of synod and was 
interested in evangelism and youth work. 

Miss LILLIAN DENTINGER, former parish 
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worker at St. Mark’s Church, Kansas City, 
Mo., has accepted a similar position at First 
English Church, St. Joseph, Mo. She began 
her new work on July 1. 

The Rev. Pavils Kirsons, Latvian Lutheran 
pastor who came to Tulsa, Okla., as a DP 
in March, is conducting services in First 
Church, Tulsa, while Pastor George R. Whit- 
tecar is on his vacation this month. While 
studying the English language and American 
church methods under the direction of Pas- 
tor Whittecar by arrangement with the 
ULCA Board of American Missions, he has 
also been active in securing assurances of 
work and housing which will enable approx- 
imately 40 displaced persons to come to the 
United States. These opportunities are in 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

ROBERT E. GASTON 


The Rev. Robert E. Gaston, pastor of 
Christ Church, Eureka, Kan., and corres- 
pondent for the state of Kansas for THE 
LUTHERAN, has resigned to accept a call to 
the York-McCool parish of the Nebraska 
Synod. Pastor of Christ Church for nearly 
seven years, he was editor of the Kansas 
Lutheran and president of the Southern Con- 
ference of the Kansas Synod. 


MARYLAND 
Hood Summer School Attracts 180 


HaGERSTOWN—Maryland Synod Summer 
School for Church Workers was held at 
Hood College, Frederick, July 16-23 with a 
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total attendance of 180 including faculty 
and staff. Director was the Rev. Howard F. 
Reisz; Dean of Women, Miss Margaret 
Heinzerling; Dean of Men, the Rev. William 
F. Sprenkel; and registrar, the Rev. Ralph 
H. Miller. 

Teachers included: Pastors Morris G. 
Zumbrun, Glenn H. Stahl, Mrs. Richard L. 
Ebrhart, Dr. W. V. Garrett, Mrs. C. K. Lip- 
pard, Mrs. Howard F. Reisz, Pastors Augus- 
tus Hackmann, Harner R. Middleswarth and 
Francis R. E. Rheinberger; Miss Edna Wer- 
ner; Pastor L. David Miller, Minister of 
Music, Trinity Church, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Miss Mabel Dawson, Dr. Frederick R. Seibel. 


Two dozen city policemen confiscated 81 
slot machines in simultaneous raids on I1 of 
Hagerstown's clubs-and fraternal orders last 
month. Mayor Herman L. Mills said, “It has 
been estimated that $200,000 annually has 
been the profit of the illegal coin machines. 
We can hardly expect law enforcement here 
if violations are permitted by many of our 
leading clubs and fraternal orders." 


AN ORDER FOR HOME DEDICATION is being 
made available to his parishioners by Dr. 
Elwood S. Falkenstein, Grace Church, West- 
minster. “It is an appropriate way to start 
making the house into a home that is Chris- 
tian,” says Dr. Falkenstein. 


The Rev. Luther F. Miller, member of Trin- 
ity Church, Hagerstown, retired after 50 
years in the gospel ministry, has been called 
into active service as the supply preacher at 
Bethany Church, Baltimore, a congregation 
he served as pastor from 1906 to 1923. 


IN RECENT ACTIVITY at St. Paul’s Church, 
Frostburg, a clothing drive netted a half 
ton of clothing for Lutheran World Relief, 
the 1949 LWA quota was completed, and the 
brass offering plates and renovated church 
sacristy were dedicated. Among the sacristy 
furnishings are an altar with hangings and 
dossal curtain with Sallman’s “Head of 
Christ,” cross, candlesticks, rug, and dra- 
peries. The needlework of the project is the 
handiwork of Mrs. Harold R. Stoudt, wife 
of the pastor. 

DEDICATION of the new organ and chimes 
recently purchased by St. John’s Church, 
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Salem parish, Westminster, was held July 
10. The Rev. H. F. Richards, who estab- 
lished the first Lutheran congregation in 
Puerto Rico, addressed the members of St. 
Benjamin’s brotherhood, Salem parish, at a 
recent meeting and told about his early ex- 
periences and the progress which the Lu- 
theran Church has made on the island dur- 
ing the past 50 years. 

WILSON P. ARD 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Argentina Missionaries Commissioned 


A SERVICE of widespread interest took 
place at St. Stephen’s Church, Hickory, July 
3, when the Rev. and Mrs. N. Earl Town- 
send were commissioned as missionaries, to 
Argentina (see cut). Participating in the 
service were, left to right, standing: Dr. 
Karl W. Kinard, president of the South 
Carolina Synod; the Rev. C. R. Patterson, 
pastor loci; and Dr. F. L. Conrad, president 
of the North Carolina Synod. 

The missionaries are scheduled to sail 
from New York Aug. 12. Their field ad- 
dress will be Simbron 3182, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, S. A. Mrs. Townsend was, before 
her marriage in 1946, Miss Virginia Morgan, 
daughter of Mrs. F. Grover Morgan, and the 
late Dr. Morgan of Lenoir Rhyne College. 
The Rev. Mr. Townsend is a native of 
Catawba County, a son of Mr. and Mrs. 
N. A. Townsend. He received his training 
at Lenoir Rhyne College, and the Southern 
Seminary. 
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ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM CHRIST 
David F. Conrad, Pastor 
1401 North 20th Street 


Service: || A.M. 


CALIFORNIA 


LUTHER MEMORIAL 
L. A. Failing, Pastor 
2401 North Brighton Street 
Services: S. S. 9:30 A.M., Church 10:45 A.M. 


LONG BEACH TRINITY 
Orval A. Awerkamp, Pastor 
Eighth and Linden 
Services: S. S. 9:45 A.M., Church 8:30 and || A.M. 
LOS ANGELES ADVENT 
Henry Scherer, Pastor 
1329 S. Alvarado Street (near Pico) 
Services: S. S. 9:30 A.M., Church I! A.M. 
SAN DIEGO FIRST 
Erwin A. Vosseler, Pastor 
1320 Second Avenue 
Service: I] A.M.; Youth 6:30 P.M. 


COLORADO: 


_ BURBANK 


DENVER MESSIAH 
Lyle Charles Burns, Pastor 
East Colfax Avenue at Elizabeth Street 
Services: 9:30 and || A.M., S. S. 9:30 A.M. 


DENVER ST. PAUL'S 
Elmer W. Harner, Pastor 
léth Avenue at Grant Street 
Service: || A.M. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


L. Ralph Tabor, D.D., Pastor 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N. St., N. W. 
Services: 9 and I! A.M.; Youth Meeting 7 P.M. 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU LUTHERAN 
H. Edward Hamme, Pastor 
448 South Bertania Street 

Services: 11 A.M.; Launa Aloha (LOYAL) 7:30 P.M. 


ILLINOIS 


CHAMPAIGN : GRACE 
Aksel C. Larsen, Pastor 

201 West Springfield (U. S. 150) 

Services: 8:15 and 10:45 A.M. 


SPRINGFIELD ; 
A. Burd Arganbright, Pastor 
7th Street and Capitol Avenue 

Services: S. S. 9:15 A.M.; Worship 10:45 A.M. 


IOWA 


GRACE 


BURLINGTON BETHANY 
M. E. Lehmann, Th.D., Pastor 
Corner of Fifth and Division Streets 
Services: S. S. 9 A.M., Church 10 A.M. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE ST. MARK'S 
Paul H. Smith, Pastor 
St. Paul and 20th 
Service: || A.M. 
HAGERSTOWN TRINITY 


Wilson P. Ard, D.D., Pastor 
North Potomac Street and Randolph Avenue 
Service: Morning Worship 10:45 A.M. 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS SALEM 
Paul Luther Weitzler, D.D., Pastor 
W. 28th St., Garfield Ave. So. 
Services: 9:30 and II A.M. 
ST. PAUL FAITH 


Charles L. Grant, D.D., Pastor 
Charles Avenue and Mackubin Street 
Services: 8:15 and I! A.M., Ch. Sch. 9.35 A.M. 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY ST. ANDREW'S 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Services: [1:15 A.M., 8 P.M. 


OCEAN CITY 


ST. JOHN'S 
Frank F. Adler, Pastor 
10th and Central Avenue 
Services: 9 and I| A.M., 7:45 P.M. 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO HOLY TRINITY 
Dr. Ralph W. Loew, Pastor 
1080 Main Street 


Services: 10:45 A.M., Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 
BUFFALO RESURRECTION 
E. C. French, Pastor; J. B. Sanborn, Ass't. 
Genesee and Doat Streets 
Services: 8 and 10.30 A.M. 


BUFFALO ST. JOHN'S 
Martin J. Hoeppner, Pastor 
285 Hickory Street 
Service: 10:10 A.M. 
FLUSHING MESSIAH 


Theodore H. Ressler, Pastor 
Northern Blvd. at 165th Street 
Services: 8:30, 9:30 and 10:30 A.M. 


KINGSTON REDEEMER 
David C. Gaise, Pastor 


Wurts Street (9-W) at Rogers 
Service: July 10:45 A.M.; Aug. & Sept. 4, 10 A.M. 


NEW YORK GRACE—ST. PAUL'S 
Walter E. Bock, Pastor 
123 West 7Ist Street 
Service: || A.M. 
N. CAROLINA 
CLAREMONT MT. CALVARY 


L. O. Dasher, Pastor 
U. S. Highway No. 70 
Service: 10:30 A.M. 
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OHIO 


DAYTON ST. JOHN'S 
Willard H. Borchers, Pastor 
27 North Saint Clair 


Services: S. S. 9:15 A.M., Church 10:30 A.M. 


LANCASTER ST. PETER'S 
Andrew Schillings, Pastor 
Mulberry and Broad Streets 
Service: [0:30 A.M. 
TOLEDO GLENWOOD 


Alvin E. Bell, D.D. and Dorr R. Crounse, Pastors 
Monroe at Glenwood (Art Museum Sq.) 
Services: 8:30 and 10:45 A.M., Ch. Sch. 9:30 A.M. 


VANDALIA ST. JOHN 
Arthur H. Fabian, Pastor 


48 W. National Road (U. S. 40) 
Services: Worship 9:30 A.M., S. S. 10:30 A.M. 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


HAMILTON TRINITY 
W. A. Mehlenbacher, Pastor 
18 Victoria Ave., between King and Main Sts. 


Service: 11 A.M. 
TEXAS 


FIRST UNITED 
William J. Hoebel, Pastor 
Mockingbird Lane and Norris Street 
Service: 10 A.M. 


DALLAS 


VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND FIRST ENGLISH 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., Pastor 
1605 Monument Avenue 


Service: 11 A.M. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 
L. H. Steinhoff, Pastor 
East 50th Street at 16th Avenue N. E. 
Services: 8:30 and || A.M. 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE REDEEMER 
A. A. Zinck, D.D., Pastor 
1905 West Wisconsin Avenue 


Services: 9 and 10.30 A.M. 


HOLY COMMUNION 
Kenneth A. Hurst, Pastor 
West Sixth Street and Kinzie Avenue 
Services: 9 and 10.30 A.M. 


RACINE 


BEFORE AN overflow congregation in the 
church which he had served as pastor for 
28 years, Dr. F. L. Conrad was installed 
president of the Synod of North Carolina 
in Emmanuel Church, High Point, July 10, 
the third president in synod’s 29-year history. 
Dr. S. W. Hahn, college and seminary class- 
mate, delivered the message. Dr. V. R. 
Cromer, outgoing president, delivered the 
charge. Statistical Secretary B. E. Petrea 
was liturgist. Accompanying Dr. Conrad to 
the president’s home in Salisbury are Mrs. 
Conrad; a son and a daughter. 

One of the first official acts of synod’s new 
president was the installation of his son, the 
Rev. Leslie Conrad, Jr., as pastor of Holy 
Comforter, Belmont, July 17. 

ON THE.SAME AFTERNOON, President Con- 


rad officially relaid the cornerstone of the . 


enlarged and beautified: Haven Church, Sal- 
isbury. This congregation will observe its 
50th anniversary Aug. 14 at which time a 
new pipe organ, gift of Mrs. P. E. Richard 
of Norfolk, Va., will be dedicated. A sound- 
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proof children’s room, part of the nave, will 
be equipped with a “speaker” connected with 
pulpit, altar, and lectern, benefiting mothers 
with small children during the services. 
Miss Betty Scott Lentz, Salisbury, was re- 
elected president of the Luther League of 
North Carolina during its three-day conven- 
tion held in St. Paul's, Wilmington, July 8. 
Other officers are vice president, Ray Cline, 
Concord; recording secretary, Elizabeth 
Cooper, Kannapolis; statistical secretary, 
Jackie Meekins, High Point; treasurer, Ruth 
Lineberger, East Spencer. The convention 
voted $1,500 to the newly organized mission 
at New Bern. 

APPEARING on the program of the 64th an- 
nual convention of the Women’s Missionary 
Society at Lenoir Rhyne College, Aug. 27, 
28, 29, will be Dr. Voigt R. Cromer, Dr. 
F. L. Conrad, Miss Frances Dysinger, ULC 
promotional secretary, and Mrs. Virgil Sease 
of the educational division. 

THe Rev. Roscoe B. FIsHER, Lenoir, is 
again attending the Religious Radio Work- 
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shop at the University of Chicago. Pastor 
Fisher was granted a scholarship through 
the National Lutheran Council. He is synod’s 
representative on the Southern Lutheran 
Radio Committee. 

CHARLES A. PHILLIPS 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Italian Marble Communion Rail Gift 


LANCASTER—A gift of $5,000 was given 
Grace Church, Lancaster, by Mrs. Howard 
S. Young, as a memorial to her parents, the 
late J. Fred Fisher and Emma F. Fisher, 
who were lifelong members of this church. 

The gift will be used to erect a communion 
altar rail of Italian marble and bronze gates. 
Present renovations are being made by Grace 
Church: painting of nave and chancel, the 
enlargement of choir loft, and construction 
of ‘a baptistry, all part of the 75th anniver- 
sary. 

THE Rey. A. W. TRUMPETER, St. Mark’s 
Church, recently observed the 30th anniver- 
sary of his ordination. 

DEDICATION SERVICES for the new Lesher 
Memorial Organ at Bergstrasse were held 
June 26. The Rev. James Harrison, confer- 
ence president, preached the dedicatory ser- 
mon. 

AT A CONGREGATIONAL meeting of Trinity 
Church, Ephrata, July 15, plans for a new 
church and parsonage were adopted. The 
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The Strickler mansion in Leb- 
anon, Pa. (right), has been 
willed to the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania for use by the 
Board of Inner Missions for a 
convalescent home, as a home 
for the aged, to be known as 
Spang-Crest. A fund of at 
least $50,000 will provide main- 
tenance and operation 
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congregation voted to begin construction of 
the first unit, the parsonage, this fall. Total 
cost is estimated at $210,000, according to 
Pastor Myron Eichner. 

THEODORE SPRECHER recently celebrated 
his 25th anniversary as organist at Trinity 
Church. Floral tributes and a gift of money 
were presented. 

AN AUTOMATIC heating system, costing ap- 
proximately $10,000, is being installed at 
Emmanuel Church. Church and parish house 
will be divided into five zones, each con- 
trolled by separate thermostat. Oil heat was 
also installed in the parsonage. 

ELWOOD W. REITZ 


Young People at Lutheriyn Retreat 


PITTSBURGH—About 60 young people of 
the Pittsburgh Synod attended an impressive 
retreat at Lutherlyn Camp in June. Sponsor 
of the event was the Northeast Conference 
Luther League and the conference Youth 
Committee. Dr. Harvey Hoover of Gettys- 
burg Seminary gave a series of meditations. 

A NEW PARISH HOUSE, built largely with 
donated materials and volunteer labor, was 
recently dedicated at St. Paul’s of the Forks 
parish. 

DESPITE A DRENCHING RAIN, 240 persons 
attended the June 26 dedication of Kiski 
Valley’s newest church, Faith Lutheran, 
Oklahoma Borough. Organized three years 


ago, the congregation first met in a school 
building, then the fire house. 

THE PAINTERTOWN MISSION has dedicated 
its new church building. One of the pastor’s 
brothers, the Rev. Wahl Pfeifer, spoke. 


With the completion of their basement 
unit, special dedication services were held 
July 13-17 at St. Paul's, Grubb Road, Erie. 
Speakers included Synod President H. R. 
Shepfer, Missionary Superintendent D. L. 
Houser, and Roy Hendrickson, vice president 
of Luther League of America. 

FOLLOWING extensive renovation and im- 
provements to the church interior, members 
of St. Paul’s Church, Corry, held a service 
of rededication. 

TWO CONGREGATIONS are in the process of 
erecting mew parsonages: Hebron, East 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 
Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 
Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


Emanuel’ s Spire Points You to the Skies 


In Philadelphia attend 
EM ANU Es LUTHERAN 
HURCH 


4th & ICE owes Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 


Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Brirg a Friend 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


Pittsburgh, and Grace, Rochester, Pa. 

St. ANDREW’sS Mission, Carnegie, held a 
ground-breaking service on July 10. 

IN CONNECTION with the 90th anniversary 
celebration at St. John’s, Dravosburg, a 
ground-breaking service was held June 19 
for a new edifice to seat 275 persons and cost 
$100,000. Present plans call for immediate 
construction of a $30,000 basement unit. 

INSTEAD of curtailing activities when sum- 
mer comes, Zion Mission, Penn Township, 
takes full advantage of special opportunities 
the season offers. This summer a cornerstone 
laying started it off on June 26, then a 10- 
day vacation church school for all children 
5-15 years of age, a basket picnic on July 8, 
a series of six sermons on “The Lutheran 
Service,” and outdoor vesper services every 
Sunday in August at the new church site. 


On the day that Bethesda Mission, New 
Kensington, observed its 99th anniversary, a 
total of 32 adults was received into mem- 
bership by Pastor R. C. Klingensmith, the 
greatest number of accessions on one day in 
the entire history of the congregation. 


A PROGRAM of dismantling an old parish 
house and erecting a three-story educational 
unit is underway at Holy Trinity Church, 
Jeannette. The improvement program also 
calls for the purchase of a new organ, at a 
cost of $80,000. Thirty thousand dollars is 
on hand. 

TWO SPLENDID gifts have been received at 
Trinity Church, Bridgeport: a set of organ 
chimes from “an anonymous friend of the 
congregation,” and a wire recorder from 
Frank and Josephine Mehlman. 

A CONTRACT for a $29,000 addition to the 
church building has been given by the St. 
John congregation, Rochester, Pa. 

THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Peter’s, 
Evans City, is scheduled for the week of 
Sept. 11-18. 

At Curist CHuRCH, Wilmerding, the 50th 
anniversary is slated for Oct. 23-30. Under 
the leadership of Pastor D. W. Moore, this 
congregation has set two goals to be attained 
for the celebration: 50 new members and a 
new pipe organ. 

GEORGE E. LITTLE 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
DPs Arrive in Mifflintown Area 


WILLIAMSPORT—First DPs to arrive in the 
Mifflintown area of the Susquehanna Con- 
ference came to Port Royal July 17. Their 
relocation was arranged through the local 
Lutheran church for a Presbyterian family 
which gave the necessary assurance. The 
members of the DP family are: Miervaldis 
Brilcs, his wife, Lucija, and their 214 -year- 
old son, Juris. They are from Riga, Latvia, 
where the man was a surveyor and his wife 
a kindergarten instructor. They will assist 
with the management of the Louarlie Farm, 
Port Royal. The arrival of this family has 
stimulated the interest in DPs so that the 
county Sunday School Association has se- 
cured five additional assurances recently. 

Leapers of the Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish faiths will gather at Aaronsburg Oct. 
22-23 to mark the 150th anniversary of the 
community’s Lutheran church. The cere- 
mony will be part of the Pennsylvania Week 
celebration. Aaronsburg was founded by 
Aaron Levy, a native of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, in 1760. In 1799 ‘he donated land for 
a Lutheran church and school, and presented 
worshipers with a silver communion service. 


C: G. Aikens, of State College, county 
Pennsylvania Week chairman, Lutheran son 
of a former Susquehanna University pres- 
ident, said, "This is a prime example of what 
America is trying to do in erasing intoler- 
ance of all kinds. 
preach a sermon to the entire nation and the 
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world.” 


CHRIST CHURCH, Lewisburg, reports the 
largest daily vacation Bible school in its 
history, with 243 pupils enrolled. 

Two CONFERENCE PASTORS observed the 
25th anniversary of their ordination recently. 
Dr. Harold C. Fry, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Shamokin, was honored by the people of his 
church and community at special services 
* June 5 and 6. He was presented with a new 
automobile as a gift of esteem and apprecia- 
tion. Dr. Fry has served Trinity for five 
years. 
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The Rev. James S. Shannon, pastor of the 
Aaronsburg charge in Penn’s Valley, was 
honored by the people of his churches at 
special services on June 26 and 27. The 
morning service was held in the Aaronsburg 
church with the Rev. James G. Shannon, 


In DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
“At the heart of the City’’ 
Worship in the Beautiful, Friendly 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3rd and West Philadelphia 


Sunday Worship 10:45 A. M. 
Rev. Richard A. Miller—Pastor 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
“Founded 1849” 

1135 O’FARRELL STREET 
CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P.M. 

J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 
Albert J. Shandrick, Curate 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 


(Near Downtown) 
H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL ............. 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE .............. 11:00 A.M. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


BEESSS 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
~ ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


nephew of the pastor, as speaker. Evening 
services were held in the Millheim church 
with the Rev. L. G. Shannon, brother of the 
pastor, as speaker. 

St. John's Church of the McClure parish 
dedicated its renovated church recently at a 
cost of $10,000. At the closing service cash 
gifts were received totaling more than 
$3,400, and the people were so thrilled at 
their own liberality that they gave an ad- 
ditional $200 to help a needy neighbor in 


the community. 
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AT TOPTON. PA. 


52ND ANNIVERSARY DAY 
AUGUST 11 


Afternoon Program at 1:30 P.M. 
Music and Operetta by the Children 
Speaker—The Rev. G. Elson Ruff, Litt.D. 


WELCOME 


Hamma Divinity School 


Established in 1845 


An accredited, well-located seminary, with a 
century of history, an able faculty, a fully- 
cataloged library, and an up-to-date and well- 
rounded curriculum. 


Autumn semester of 1949-50 opens on Septem- 
ber 13. 


Courses leading to the degrees of B.D. and 
S.T.M. 


For catalog or other information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 


Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 


Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus.Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 
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THE Rev. ROBERT REITER, pastor of the 
Jersey Shore charge for about two years, has 
resigned to teach in the public schools. 

THE Rev. NorRMAN L. .BorRTNER, pastor 
of the Millville charge, recently received a 
certificate from Pennsylvania State College 
indicating he has completed the require- 
ments of the Short Course for Town and 
Country Pastors of that institution. Pastor 
Bortner, who is president of the Northern 
Columbia County Ministerial Association, 
received his certificate in part for the reli- 
gious survey he conducted in Columbia 
County. 

LUTHER LEAGUERS of the Lewistown Area 
gathered at Rolling Green Park, near Selins- 
grove, for their annual picnic on July 25. 

THE FUND collected by pastors and mem- 
bers of Susquehanna Conference churches 
for Mrs. Joanna Schott, widow of the late 
Rey. Kenneth Schott, has grown to $935. 
This is in addition to almost $1,000 collected 
by the churches of Sunbury, where Pastor 
Schott served Grace Church before his death. 

ROBERT R. CLARK 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Synods Conducting Summer School 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL for Church Work- 
ers, conducted jointly by the South Carolina 
and Georgia-Alabama Synods, is being held 
at Newberry College, Newberry, Aug. 7-12. 
Pastor Thomas H. Weeks, Cullman, Ala., is 
director; the Rev. Luther H. Jeffcoat, Chapin, 
is dean; the Rev. Albert Stemmermann, West 
Columbia, is registrar-treasurer; the Rev. J. 
Shelton Moose, Laurens, is secretary. The 
school will feature Bible study, enrichment 
courses for seniors and intermediates, con- 
ferences for Luther Leagues, Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, and pastors and laymen, 
leadership education, music, recreation, and 
fellowship. 

The Rey. Vernon F. Frazier was installed as 
pastor of St. Stephen's Church, Lexington, 
July 10. Participating in the service were 
President Kinard for the synod, and the Rev. 
Milton Frick, Leesville, president of the 
Western Conference. 
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THe Rev. V. L. FuLMer, for a number of 
years pastor in Newberry, has resigned to 
accept the call to Quicksburg, Va. 

A SUCCESSFUL vacation Bible school and 
preaching mission was held at Macedonia 
Church, near Littie Mountain. 

THE NEW PARISH BUILDING of Trinity 
Church, Elloree, is nearing completion. The 
building will be of granite, has been under 
construction for the past few months. When 
completed it will give ample room for edu- 
cational and social programs for the congre- 
gation. The assembly hall will seat some 
200, with 10 classrooms available, as well 
as a kitchen and.storage rooms. 

THE Rev. H. B. Watson has accepted a 
call to Corinth-St. Mark’s churches, Pros- 
perity, thereby returning to the first parish 
he served. 

RESURRECTION CHURCH, Columbia, was 
dedicated July 19, with an address by Dr. 
Wynne C. Boliek. Dr. Kinard, president of 
the synod, brought greetings. The building 
is a brick structure with a seating capacity 
of some 250, cost approximately $24,000. 

On June 26 the new parish building of St. 
Paul’s Church, Gilbert, was dedicated. The 
building consists of a large assembly room 
with six classrooms which will take care of 
departments of the Sunday school. The new 
building joins the present church which is 
to be enlarged. 

Improvements reported at Holy Trinity 
Church, Anderson, include adding equipment 
to the kitchen, and the purchase of visual 
aids equipment—moving picture projector, 
screen, and projector for filmstrips and pic- 
ture slides. 

President Karl W. Kinard of the synod 


attended the General Conference at North- 
field, Mass., the last week in July and first 
week in August. Mrs. Kinard and their two 
sons accompanied him. The new home for 
the president, under construction, will soon 
be ready for occupancy. 

THe Rey. Witti4M H. MorGan, recent 
graduate of Southern Seminary, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Blythewood Parish, 
Blythewood. 

Dr. Wm. F. Brandt, of Charleston, has 
accepted appointment as synodical director 
of CHEY. For the past several years Dr. 
Brandt has been synodical director of Lu- 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER STs; 
TROY, N. Y. 


HOLY TRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Wildwood By The Sea, N. J. 
Atlantic & Poplar Aves. 
Services July 3 thru Sept. 4 
8 AM. 11 AM. 7:30 P.M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 
ATWOOD T. SMITH, Pastor 
“Your Church By The Sea 
Welcomes You” 


EL NORA HOTEL 


108 East Lavender Road 
Wildwood Crest, New Jersey 
All Sunny outside rooms with hot and cold 


running water in every room. Innerspring 
mattresses In every room. 


Wildwood 2-8095 Mrs. B. Degenl 


WORSHIP IN BEAUTIFUL 


Saint John’s Church 


William C. Schaeffer, Pastor 
Maestro Giuseppe Moscherti, the Music 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Beverly McClain, Porish Worker 


Summer Sunday Service at 10 A.M. 
Organ Recital Broadcast 9:30 to 10 A.M. 


“A house of prayer for all people” 


August 10, 1949 
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theran World Action. He is pastor of St. 
Barnabas Church. 

THE LUTHER LEAGUE of South Carolina 
met in Advent Church, Charleston, July 11- 
13. Attendance was unusually large. Armand 
Shealy, of Leesville, was elected president 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 
Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Llvingston 9-4825 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


It?s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre- social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 


For information write— 


The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


for the new year. Roy Henrickson, of 
Zelienople, Pa., first vice president of the 
Luther League of America, was the official 
representative of that group. Speaker at the 
banquet was Dr. James C. Kinard, president 
of Newberry College. 

WYNNE C, BOLIEK 


DECEASED 


Theodore William Kretschmann 

The Rev. Theodore William Kretschmann, 
Ph.D., retired professor at Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, Selinsgrove, Pa., died July 10 at Lyn- 
brook, N. Y. He was 81. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1868, he was 
educated at the University of Pennsylvania 
and Philadelphia Seminary. Before going 
to Susquehanna University, he served pas- 
torates in Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and West Philadelphia. 

From 1892 to 1898, he was an instructor 
of Hebrew at Philadelphia Seminary, and 
from 1919 to 1924 was professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament at the Pacific Seminary, 
Seattle, Wash. He was called to Susque- 
hanna University in 1924, and taught in the 
seminary associated with that institution un- 
til it was closed, after which he taught in 
the department of theology and religion of 
the university until his retirement in 1944. 
For five years he has lived in Lynbrook. 

Surviving are his wife and two sons, one 
an editor of a midwestern newspaper and 
the other a professor of philosophy at Brook- 
lyn College. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
Lynbrook, July 14, by Dr. G. Morris Smith, 
president of Susquehanna University, and 
Dr. Henry H. Bagger, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Lancaster, Pa. Burial was at Long 
Island Cemetery. 


Charles K. Spiggle 
The Rev. Charles K. Spiggle, 65, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Keyser, W. Va., died July 5. 
Born Oct. 25, 1883, in Newport, Giles 
County, Va., the son of the Rev. George W. 
and Mary Jane Boone Spiggle, he was grad- 
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uated from Roanoke College in 1908, and 
from Mt. Airy Seminary in 1911. During 
his 38 years in the ministry, he served as 
pastor at Sipesville, Delmont, and Couders- 
port, all in Pennsylvania; at Warren, Ohio; 
Cumberland, Md., and for the past 12 years 
at Keyser, W. Va. 

Besides his wife, Mrs. Meta Beneke Spig- 
gle, he is survived by a daughter, Miss Mary 
Elise, principal in the Cincinnati, O., schools; 
a son, George C., attending school in St. 
Louis; and four sisters. 

The funeral service was held in Trinity 
Church, Keyser, July 7, by Dr. George W. 
Schillinger, president of the West Virginia 
Synod, assisted by the Rev. H. S. Myerly of 
Keyser. Interment took place in Greenwood 
Cemetery. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 

BORGER, CARL A. From Philadelphia 
Seminary, student. To Packerton-Nesque- 
honing parish, Pa. 25 W. Catawissa St., 
Nesquehoning. 

HALL, WILLIAM E. From Philadelphia 
Seminary, student. To St. Andrew’s 
Church, Andrews, N. C. Main St. 


OHIO SYNOD 
COX, WILLIAM E. From Bethany Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, as assistant. To Messiah 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. 2865 N. 109th St. 
WILLER, RUDOLF H. From Hamma 
Divinity School, student. To Christ 
Church, Cambridge, Ohio. 


ULC CALENDAR 


AUGUST 

15-19. Biennial Convention. Luther League of 
America. Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 
Training School for Missionaries. Spon- 
sored by Board of American Missions. 
Ministerium Camp, Shawnee-on-Dela- 
ware, Pa. 

WMS Convention. Virginia Synod. St. 
Mark's Church, Luray. 

WMS Convention. North Carolina 
Synod. Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory. 


20-27. 


23-25. 


27-29. 


August 10, 1949 


An outstanding theologian of our time 
writes a commentary on the greatest 
work of the outstanding theologian of 
all time. 


Commentary on 


ANDERS NYGREN 
Bishop of Lund, Sweden 


With Luther, the author of Agape and 
Eros holds in his COMMENTARY ON 
ROMANS that Romans is “the clearest 
gospel of them all,” and that its mes- 
sage is profoundly central to an under- 
standing of Christ’s life and work. His 
exposition is scholarly, thought-pro- 
voking, readable—and often exciting. 


To be published September 1 
457 pages $5 


HIGHWAYS OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


by Merle William Boyer 


Written for the college student or the 
interested citizen outside academic cir- 
cles. An excellent handbook for the 
Christian who wishes to investigate 
the central problems of existence from 
a point of view both philosophical and 
Christian. 
To be published September 1 
352 pages $3.50 


Already published .... 


The Faith of the Christian Church 
by Gustaf Aulén 
457 pages $5 


Resurgence of the Gospel 
by T. A. Kantonen 
232 pages $3 


Let God Be God 
by Philip S. Watson 
203 pages $2.50 


Order from 
United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago I! Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S.C. 
Baltimore | Los Angeles 5 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


A DAY I LIKE to remember at this time 
of year is Feb. 9, 1934. “The coldest day 
in history” it was called in northeastern 
U.S. Where I was on that day the tem- 
perature fell to 32 below zero. If you had 
to walk a block, you had frozen ears. 

To think about that with quiet concen- 
tration is mildly helpful to a person living 
‘in Philadelphia in the middle of the sum- 
mer. This city is almost at sea level, but 
too far inland for the sea breeze. At this 
time of year the city lies under an ocean 
of hot, damp air. William Penn founded 
this city, having arrived here for the first 
time at the beginning of September. If he 
had come in June the story might have 
been different. After two summers here 
he went back to England. 

I’ve investigated to determine whether 
summer heat is getting worse in Philadel- 
phia as the centuries go by. It seems that 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg suffered 
about as we do. On July 28, 1763, he 
wrote in his Journal, “In the forenoon I 
rode to Germantown in terribly hot 
weather...” July 2, 1764, “The heat 
was almost intolerable.” July 28, 1765, 
“The temperature is again exceedingly 
highy 3); 

Muhlenberg’s Philadelphia two cen- 
turies ago was a quite little town with 
shady lawns, and forests nearby. Today 
the acres of concrete and steel surround- 
ing the Muhlenberg building (which con- 
tains THE LUTHERAN Office) are calcu- 
lated to store and reflect the heat with 
great efficiency. Under the circumstances 
it’s obviously impossible for editors to 
write sensible pieces for their papers. 


LAST WEEK the heat must have been to 
blame for the fact that I forgot to put the 
proper notice on page 3 of the Aug. 3 
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LUTHERAN explaining the picture we had 
on the cover. Try to remember it...a 
tall pastor standing before the altar of 
St. Luke’s Church, Omaha . . . a mother 
with nine children, oldest about 12 and 
the youngest a baby in arms. 

This is the Weaks family, I should have 
explained. Pastor A. H. Pinkall and his 
people learned about this family with its 
nine unbaptized children while engaged 
in an evangelism visit. The parents are 
taking instruction for church membership 
now. There are interesting details of the 
story, which I received in a letter from 
Pastor Pinkall . . . just at this moment I 
can’t find the letter (it’s rather warm here, 
and my affairs are somewhat confused). 


I WANTED TO UsE the Omaha picture 
as an illustration of the possibilities our 
congregations have for gathering people 
into the church. We may not get much 
done this month, but next month should 
be the time for resourceful, energetic 
effort everywhere. Seventy million people 
in the United States are outside the 
churches—a mission field where every 
Christian can work. One doesn’t have to 
go to Africa (let’s not think about Africa 
today .. . there are plenty of heathen in 
Maine. Some missionaries just home from 
Liberia were at the Foreign Board’s meet- 
ing in New York on a hot day in June. 
They thought New York was about as bad 
as Liberia.) 

This is no day to write an eloquent 
piece of evangelism. [ll save that until 
the temperature gets down below 90. It’s 
a dangerous time to do anything. Under 
the influence of midsummer a person 
might do something reckless—such as 
writing a letter to Eleanor Roosevelt. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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